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C K. Chickahominy River, 


M. River Mattapony. 


HOUGH the telegrams from Cape Race are somewhat meagre, 
still it is impossible to doubt that General M‘Clellan has been 
defeated and driven back from his position in front of Richmond. It 
will be remembered that after the battle of Fair Oaks, which oc- 
curred on the Ist of June, the Federal army was pushed across the 
Chickahominy, and had even advanced beyond the belt of woods in 
their immediate front into the great plain within a few miles of Rich- 
mond. The Confederates, in the centre as it were, occupied that 
city as an entrenched camp, whilst M‘Clellan, having, as he imagined, 
secured his left on the western side of the Chickahominy, was moving 
round with his right so as to encompass Richmond. By the Virginia 
Central Railroad he communicated with Fredericksburg and Wash- 
ington ; by the Richmond and York Railway he communicated 
with West Point and the York River ; by the turnpike-road to 
Williamsburg he communicated with Yorktown, Fortress Monroe, 
and the James River. It will also be observed that the Richmond 
and York Railroad, after some miles in the same direction, crosses 
the Pamunkey River. The Pamunkey flows {from the west and 
unites with the Mattapony from the north-west at West Point, so 
as to form the York River. It thus appears that General M‘Clellan 
had three lines by which he could supply his army. He had the 
York and Pamunkey Rivers, up which ships could bring supplies to 
within a few miles of his front, for this stream is only twelve miles 
from the Chickahominy. He had, secondly, the turnpike road to 
Williamsburg and Fortress Monroe. He had, lastly, the mouth of 
the James River, into which the Chickahominy flows. In order to 
protect these three lines of communication and that with 
the north, General M‘Clellan had disposed his forces along 
a line the right of which was westward of New Bridge, 
the left of which was south of Bottom’s Bridge. It is 
impossible to state the number of M‘Clellan’s troops, but it is certain 
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that that officer has never ceased to proclaim his weakness, and that, 

after the battle of Fair Oaks, he was reinforced by the army of 
M‘Dowell from Fredericksburg. On the other hand, it is known that 

the Confederates have been strongly reinforced. It was rumoured 

that Beauregard had himself appeared at Richmond, and the pro- 

bability is that many of those who took part in the campaign on 
the Mississippi have been transferred to Richmond. The truth is, 
that the Confederates, acting upon the soundest principles, have 
determined to abandon everything in order to defend the Capital of 
the Old Dominion. They therefore seem to have concentrated every 
disposable man within the Richmond lines, and to have withdrawn one 
of their most energetic officers, Stonewall Jackson, from the Shenan- 
doah valley. On the other hand, the Federals, probably from political 
motives, have persisted upon dispersing their forces. So numerous are 
the points attacked that, as has been said, M‘Clellan found his army 
too weak to cope with the Confederates in his front. Indeed, it is 
tolerably certain that even in numbers he was inferior to them. At 
the same time it is obvious that being on the circumference of the 
circle, whilst the enemy was at the centre, being the party to make 
the attack instead ofthe party to be attacked,—his position was full of 
peril. Under these circumstances the tactics to be pursued by the Con- 
federates could not be doubtful. The only thing required was a vigorous, 
skilful, and determined officer to carry the plan into execution, 
This officer they possessed in the person of Stonewall Jackson. 
Acting upon the same principle which was illustrated by Beau- 
regard at Shiloh and Chester Creek, by Jackson himself in the 
Shenandoah valley, and by Jefferson Davis at Fair Oaks, the 
Confederate officers determined to assault with overwhelming 
power the right wing of General M‘Clellan, which lay to the west 
of New Bridge, and in the twelve miles enclosed between the 
Chickahominy and the Pamunkey river. Accordingly, on the 26th 
of June, Stonewall Jackson assailed with crushing vigour the right 
flank of M‘Clellan. Something is said of a repulse. But even the 
Federal accounts admit that after two days’ fighting they were com- 
pelled to withdraw to the eastern bank of the Chickahominy. The 
probability is that General M‘Clellan held on as long as possible in 
order to save as much as he could of his stores and materials. The 
Pamunkey was known to be crowded with ships, and the camps 
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ite Ho in that neighbourhood, were filled with stores. 
eae lecininly is that the Federal army has withdrawn to oe 
eastern bank of the Chickahominy. Their communications by t € 
Pamunkey and the Virginia Central Railway are abandoned 3 80 
that they must now on —s ne he communications by sea 

ike road with Fortress Monroe. 

sth ce to exist whether the left of the army has also 
withdrawn across the Chickahominy. However this may be, it is not 
probable that the Confederates, if they can muster troops enough, 
will remain quiet. As they renewed their attack on the 26th of 
June, after the battle of Fair Oaks on the Ist, they will probably use 
every exertion to renew the attack which has just proved so success- 
ful, in order to complete their victory. Their object must be to drive 
the Federals into Fortress Monroe, or compel them to re-embark on 
board their ships. In any event, it is clear that the Federals cannot 
resume the offensive until they have re-organized their army, and 
received large reinforcements of disciplined troops. 








MR. C. GORE VERSUS THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


“TT\HE Crown” is a phrase which conveys a very different meaning 

to us from that which it bore some eighty or a hundred years 
ago. In those days it symbolized the relics of a feudal power which 
was still struggling for predominance against the popular principles 
of government. The monarch himself was the leader of a party in 
the State, and the “king’s friends ” constituted a regularly organized 
faction. It is much about a century ago since Dunning’s famous 
resolution was passed, “The power of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” Kingcraft was a science in 
which old George III. pleased himself almost as much as the pedantic 
James I., and if his insanity and the French revolutionary war had 
not between them cut short his system of government by intrigue, 
there is no saying how soon a personal conflict might not have arisen 
between the Parliament and the Sovereign. 

Happily for the monarchy and for the people this system of 
“management ” pretty much died out with George III. Whatever 
may have been the demerits of the immediate predecessors of Queen 
Victoria, they had the sense to accommodate themselves to the 
altered state of things, and if their character and conduct may not 
stand a very rigorous scrutiny, they at least did not habitually 
transgress the maxims of constitutional government. [For the last 
twenty-five years, however, the country has enjoyed, in its absolute 
perfection, all the advantages which the theory of the Constitution 
could offer. The moderation, good faith, and discretion with which 
the reigning Sovereign has confined herself to the position which the 
institutions of a free country have assigned to her, are beyond all 
praise. It is due no doubt, in a great degree, to this prudent and 
exemplary self-control that we owe the remarkable circumstance that 
as the strength of the liberal element in our Government has been 
increased, so at the same time the popularity of the monarchy has 
progressed. 

It is all the more provoking, at a time when this satisfactory state 
of things hasbeen established by the prudent consideration of the 
Queen, that the venerated name of “the Crown” should be brought 
into public discredit and discussion by the misconduct of a few subor- 
dinate officials, who, dressing themselves out in their little brief 
authority, play their fantastic tricks equally to the disadvantage of 
the public and of the monarchy which they assume to represent. 
The Crown,” in its capacity of landlord, is singularly unfortunate in 
the middleman by whom its estate is administered. In Miss Edg- 
worth’s tale of the “Absentee,” there is a striking picture of the 
advantage which accrues to a proprietor from ascertaining for himself 
how his affairs are conducted. We have had, in the case of the 
Thames Embankment Bill, an insight into the history of Crown pro- 
perty and its management, which the public will be very foolish if 
it fails to turn to account. The real position of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown seems to be but little understood. In old days 
the sovereign was possessed, in right of his crown, of great territorial 
possessions. These had been partly squandered, partly lavished on 
favourites, but principally mismanaged, till they became of compara- 
| Insignificant value. When George IIL, therefore, surren- 

ered to the public the administration of the Crown lands in exchange 
for the Civil List, he made a bargain exceedingly advantageous to 
himself. His successors have e ally pr AES 

qually profited by the arrangement 
for the sums paid by the public in exchange for the Crown 
rown lands 
have, in all cases, far exceeded the profits derived fr m the land 
It is not likely, therefore, that an Sc whe : ee 
wy) » that any Sovereign would ever wish to 

resume possession of the territorial revenues, nor, if it should b 
wished, is it likely that the county @edla san t : | a r 
The public themselves are aaa es p aanen to the arrangement. 
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away under the dignified title of “ the Crown.” Mr. Gore’s idea 
seems to be that he represents a landlord whose only principle of 
action is to do what he likes with his own. “ The Crown, according 
to the notion of its Commissioner, is subject to none of the ordinary 
restraints, nor amenable to any of the customary considerations, 
which govern the conduct of owners of estates. Respect for public 
opinion, consideration for public interests, are matters which the 
Woods and Forests supremely disdain. What has been exemplified 
on a large scale in the case of the Embankment 1s carried out every 
day in comparatively smaller matters. Every one who has the mis- 
fortune in his private affairs to come into collision with the adminis- 
trators of Crown property, must know to his cost that of all landlords 
the most aggravating and unneighbourly, and unimproving, 1s the 
Crown. Of all estates in the country, those of the Crown are 
probably the worst managed, and at the same time the least 
productive. The means of perpetrating jobs in an estate of this 
magnitude are, of course, unbounded ; and that the license is taken to 
its utmost, has become sufficiently apparent in the lease of Montagu 
House. It is impossible to conceive more ample opportunities than 
those which the managers of the Woods and Forests enjoy of 
gratifying their distinguished acquaintance ; and a very nice little 
thing the friends of the Woods and Forests seem to make of it. It 
is certainly not every tenant who will find a landlord ready to pay 
£90,000 out of his own pocket to keep the public from between the 
wind and his nobility ; and what must give a particular zest to this 
liberality is, that the tenant has the pleasure of knowing that this 
expenditure is made at the cost of the very person who is to be 
excluded. 


It is quite plain that things cannot be allowed to go on as they 
have hithertodone. The “ show-up ” of the present system of Crown 
lands in the Thames Embankment Committee was at once ridiculous 
and disgraceful, and the moral of it should not be forgotten because 
the immediate inconvenience has been removed. The Government of 
the day bring in a bill for a great public improvement, which 
necessarily involves very heavy expense. Who are the main oppo- 
nents of the bill? Nominally certain individuals who set up their 
private rights against the public interests. But their opposition 
would have been wholly futile and inefficient but for the support of 
more influential parties. But who are the parties who come forward 
to sustain and even to subsidise the opponents to the Government 
measure? Why, a subordinate department of the Government itself, 
which pretends to exercise an absolute veto on the measures of its 
superiors. Great blame ought properly to attach to Mr. Cowper for 
tamely submitting to this public scandal. He might and ought to 
have quashed the opposition of Mr. Gore. It should be remembered 
that Mr. Gore did not even appear as representing his own depart- 
ment and the interests of “ the Crown” before the Committee. He 
came at the beck of a private individual and as a witness in favour of - 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and against her Majesty’s Government. If 
Mr. Cowper had said—as he ought to have said—that he would not 
consent to proceed with a Government bill if he was to be thwarted 
in its progress by Government officials, we should have heard no more 
of Mr. Gore. The Woods and Forests is subject to the Treasury, and 


ifthe Treasury had put the muzzle on Mr. Gore, Mr. Gore must have 
been silent. 


It is an immense evil in a department which deals in interests of 
such magnitude that it should be allowed to be represented by per- 
sons who are not made immediately responsible to the House of 
Commons. In the matter of the Crown clauses in the Embank- 
ment Bill, by which the Crown, having been at no expense in the 
works, insists on an award to itself of the whole of the reclaimed 
lands, various members of the Committee expressed their strong sense 
of indignation at the conduct of the parties representing the Crown. 
It is not very pleasant to hear “the Crown” openly accused in the 
House of Commons of “sharp practice” by such men as Lord H. 
Vane and Sir Morton Peto. It is some consolation to think that 

the Crown” only means Mr. Gore. But it is far from satisfactory 
to know that this gentleman is practically invested with the protec- 
tion of the maxim, that “the king can do no wrong.” If a 
Minister places himself in flagrant opposition to public opinion 
there are always means of reducing him to reason. But “ the 
Crown,” sitting in a little back room in the purlieus of Downing- 
street, sends forth its dictatorial clauses before which Parliament is 
called upon to succumb without argument and without redress, The 
unanimous voice of every speaker in the House of Commons con- 
demned the Crown clauses as grasping and unjust, and yet the clauses 
passed unopposed through dread of the veto of the Crown. We 
confess we think that in this matter the legislators are unnecessaril 
timid. It would have been far better to have tried the matter ik 
The House of Commons might have relied with confidence that Lord 
Palmerston would have extinguished either Mr. C. Gore or the veto, 


or very probably both, rather than allow the pr . 
be arrested by the veto of his subordinates, 0 See 


“ It is quite clear that the existing state of things cannot be allowed 
continue. We strongly advise some gentleman in the House of 
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Woods and Forests. The simplest and most efficient remedy would 
probably be to render it essential that the person who is responsible 
for the administration of the Crown lands should have a seat in the 
House of Commons. We doubt very much whether any gentleman 
who had to defend his conduct in Parliament would venture to hold 
the language with reference to the public interests which Mr. Gore 
indulged in before the Committee on the Thames Embankment. The 
only use and object of the existence of a public department to 
administer the Crown lands, is that the public shall have the advan- 
tage of the domains which it maintains at its own expense. If Mr. 
Gore’s theory is to be carried out, that “‘ the Crown” is to be allowed, 
in virtue of these lands, to interpose a veto and make extortionate 
claims in the case of great public improvements, the cheapest and 
most advantageous mode of dealing with these lands would be to sell 
them at once, and devote the capital towards discharging a portion 
of the public debt. The interest so obtained would be far greater 
than the present proceeds of the lands. The persons who became the 
purchasers of the land would be compelled, like other private indi- 
viduals, to respect public rights and to yield to public interests. 
And the country would be delivered at once from the worse than 
useless burthen of Mr. Gore’s salary, and the intolerable nuisance of 
his interference. 








MANUFACTURING DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRESS. 


HE cotton crisis is growing every day more serious, and the last 

two weeks have unveiled its full magnitude and gravity. We 

will endeavour to explain to the outside public the precise position of 

affairs, respecting which there have been much misunderstanding and 

some exaggeration ; for, alarming as it is, it is not quite so bad as it 
has in some quarters been represented. 

At no previous period since the cotton manufacture became one of 
the principal industries of Great Britain has there been any approach 
even to the menacing peculiarities of our present situation. For 
nearly a year, in consequence of the cessation of the American 
supply, the stock of raw material in our markets has been gradually 
reduced, and prices have been gradually raised; but hitherto both 
processes have gone on with singular moderation. Manufacturers 
were unwilling to pay prices which would leave a heavy loss upon their 
operations, and speculators were cautious in dealing with an article 
whose position any sudden political movement or great victory in 
America might, it was supposed, instantaneously change. Month by 
month the hours of work in the cotton factories were diminished, 
and more and more factories were altogether closed, so that the 
diminished consumption in some degree disguised the full extent of the 
diminished supply. <A fortnight ago, however, observers, apparently 
for the first time, fully realized the fact that a crisis of some sort must 
be near at hand ; nearly the entire amount in the warehouses changed 
owners, and prices were suddenly run up from 25 to 30 per cent. 
People saw with alarm that an industry on which at least 3,000,000 
of the working classes are dependent for their daily bread was in 
danger of immediate and total stoppage from an absolute exhaustion 
of the raw material. At the usual consumption in ordinary years 
there was only enough cotton left to last the mills for twenty-eight 
days, since the weekly demand was, in 1861, about 50,000 bales, and 
the entire quantity left in dealers’ hands was only 200,000 bales (in 
Liverpool only 185,000). Nay, more, besides the 50,000 bales con- 
sumed habitually each week at home, nearly 12,000 more used to be 
sold for exportation. And there was even worse behind, since the 
price of the raw material had reached a point occasionally even 
exceeding that of the article manufactured from it ; and of course, 
under such circumstances, no manufacturer would dare to continue 
his business, and, unless he had a cheaper supply already laid in, 
he must, almost of necessity, stop his mills at once. 

This is the blackest and extremest view of the case, and it is 
black enough, no doubt. But the reality, though very grave, and 
warranting the deepest anxiety, is not quite so bad. There are 
several mitigating features, the combined effect of which goes far to 
reduce the calamity which hangs over us to comparatively practicable 
and endurable dimensions. In the first place, it is known that many 
of the largest and wealthiest mill-owners have long foreseen the storm, 
and have laid in considerable stocks in their own stores, which in 
some cases will last them at their reduced rate of production till the 
end of the year. It must be borne in mind, too, that the recent 
extensive purchases, which have so reduced the stock in Liverpool, 
have, to a great though not a corresponding extent, augmented it in 
Manchester and Preston, and elsewhere. The cotton sold during the 
last fortnight has not been destroyed, nor any great amount of it ex- 
ported ; it has merely changed hands. The next consideration is, that 
the consumption has been so much reduced by “short time,” that, 
instead of being 50,000 bales a week, as it was last year, it is 
not now 25,000. The export has been reduced in something 
like the same proportion, so that the total quantity really wanted is 
probably under 30,000 bales. At this rate—which allows nearly three 
days’ work a week to the operatives on the average—our stock 
actually in the market will last nearly seven weeks, and that in manu- 


are sure of receiving before very long about 300,000 bales of East 

India cotton, which we know to be on its way to us; and in addition 

to this, the best-informed merchants calculate that in the latter part 

of the year, by or before Christmas, we may reasonably expect from 

miscellaneous quarters 200,000 or 300,000 bales more. All these 

things considered, it is evident that though there is an alarming 

scarcity, we are not yet on the eve of absolute starvation. 

To sum up the actual position in a comprehensive glance: The 

enormous price which cotton has now reached will necessarily compel 

manufacturers still further to reduce their consumption, so that it is 

next to certain that not more than 25,000 bales a week at the outside 

will be used up for home manufacture and export together. With 

the stock on hand on the Ist of July (say 200,000 bales), and the 

500,000 or 600,000 bales which will reach us by the end of the year, 

we shall be able to meet the demand for thirty weeks. We shall not, 

therefore, be actually denuded of cotton before the 31st of December. 

What will happen then, or before then, we dare not even conjecture. 

We do not wish to argue that the catastrophe is not imminent, or 
that it will not be terrible ; but only that it is not so near at hand 
as at first appeared. Neither is it improbable that between now 
and Christmas some light may dawn upon our prospects. In any 
case, if the worst comes to the worst, and we are reduced for an 
indefinite time longer to subsist wholly on the cotton we can obtain 
from India, Egypt, and Brazil, there would still be enough (taking 
into account the economy that would be practised, and the substitutes 
that would be contrived, and allowing for the demand of other 
countries) to give our operatives always, at least, two days’ work 
a week. This is bad enough ; but this is the worst conceivable. 

Let us see what this amounts to, It is estimated that the number 
of hands actually employed in cotton factories is about 500,000, and 
that their habitual weekly earnings average ten shillings each. This 
would give £250,000 as the sum distributed among them each week 
in wages. But all subsidiary and dependent trades, which are too 
numerous to be specified, and which include a great deal of the coal and 
railway traffic of the North of England, will suffer a proportionate 
reduction. The amount now paid in wages to the people thus em- 
ployed can only be guessed ; but it can scarcely be less than another 
£250,000. In case, then, of the worst arriving, we may assume 
that the weekly income of these working classes concerned will be 
reduced from one million to about £350,000 or £400,000. Part of 
this must be met by augmented poor’s rates; part by increased 
economy ; part, and a great part no doubt, by absolute privation. 
If the calamity with which we are threatened ever reaches these, 
its possible, dimensions—and if the war in America continues 
it must reach them sooner or later,—the pressure, which first falls on 
the operatives and their employers, will spread rapidly and widely. 
In the first place, ruin, more or less complete, will overtake the shop- 
keepers and small tradesmen of the implicated districts ; then the 
owners of property will have to face quadrupled rates ; then the 
revenue receipts from indirect sources will greatly fall away, and 
other taxes must be augmented to make good the deficiency. We do 
not, we confess, apprehend that this ultimate extreme of suffering and 
confusion we have sketched out, will be actually realized ; but it is 
indisputably on the cards. We draw no practical inference; we 
wish to advocate no special line of policy ; but it is well that the 
calamity which threatens us should be fully realized, and the source 
whence it arises should be distinctly seen. 








MR. COBDEN AND LORD PALMERSTON, 


wer temper of Ajax does not sit gracefully on the years of Nestor. 
In proportion as Lord Palmerston’s spirits rise, the patience of 
the House of Commons will naturally decline. One more session is 
nearly over, and the Premier has again begun—unmindful of the 
past—to assume towards his political opponents the airs and affec- 
tation of an Oriental conqueror. Once before in his political career 
he committed the same fault, and was punished for it. The lesson, 
it seems, has either not been learnt, or else has been forgotten. As 
the time draws near for the curtain to fall on the parliamentary year 
of 1862, he betakes himself to his old habit of bantering the other 
gods in Olympus. A tone of arrogance and triumph is one which 
Parliament is not the assembly to tolerate long. It had better, 
perhaps, be reserved for the Ministerial whitebait dinner, when the 
wine has begun to flow, and when mirth and jocularity are not out of 
lace. 
- Three times during the past week Lord Palmerston has treated the 
subject of the debate in a temper unworthy of a Prime Minister. 
His language and manner to Mr. Cobden on Monday and Tuesday 
night were inexcusable in the extreme. The majority of sound- 
thinking Englishmen have no sympathy with the views of the member 
for Rochdale on the subject of the national defences. But Mr. Cobden 
is a man whose character for ability and accuracy stands as high as 
Lord Palmerston’s, and his views, whatever they may be, are entitled 
to consideration and respect. The charges he ht against the 
Premier were specific, and he had a right to a c answer. 
the first place, it is said that Lord Palmerston a month ago committ 
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the serious blunder of overstating the numbers of the Py prem! 
by 200,000 men. In the second place, he is accused Of Sai 

: oct of the preparations in the French dock- 
exaggeration on the subject o prep 4 pipnug- a 
yards. These charges, if true, are very grave ones, - . are D ooh 
mixed up with and passed over amongst general truisms a es 
Mr. Cobden’s want of patriotism, and our defenceless — = - 
presence of an invading force. That England shall be —_ r 
points in times so troublous as these in which we live, all of us, 
except a small minority, are agreed. Most sensible people, how- 
ever, have begun to see the folly of these continual re 
into the state of the French dockyards and the French depots. Lor 
Palmerston has been unwise enough to encourage the taste for them. 
Whether France has a few iron ships more or less should be a matter 
of indifference to a country which is determined to be prepared for 
the worst ; and it is both irritating and insulting to our allies to be 
perpetually criticizing with energy or suspicion every vessel that is 
laid down on their stocks. But if Government chooses to plunge 
into the mazes of these unstatesmanlike and ridiculous discussions, at 
all events let us be accurate in our facts and moderate in our conclu- 
sions. Constant exaggerations on the part of Ministers in Parliament 
will end by being bitterly resented by France, and we shall ultimately 
have reason to blame ourselves severely for having tolerated them 
at all. 

On the first charge—that of overstating by 200,000 men the 
numbers of the French army,—Lord Palmerston must stand con- 
victed. He endeavours to explain the mistake by assuming that he 
has been inaccurately reported. Unfortunately for this apologetic 
hypothesis, it seems that the error was not a single or a verbal one, 
but an error in a sum of addition and subtraction which reproduced 
itself all through the rest of his figures. It is not possible, therefore, 
to explain it away even as a lapsus linguw. The remainder of the 
indictment the Premier met by a display of personal insolence to 
Mr. Cobden. He said that he received Mr. Cobden’s accusations 
with the “ utmost possible quietness.” He was “ proud of being the 
object ” of Mr. Cobden’s attacks, “Sir, Iam actuated by an idea. 
My idea seems never to have entered the fertile brain of Mr. Cobden. 
It is that England ought to be defended, &c. That is an idea that 
never entered into the mind of the honourable member.” Mr. 
Cobden was an admirable adviser on subjects of commerce and 
Free Trade. Such subjects as those he understood. But when he 
talked about our naval and military defences he went beyond the scope 
of his knowledge, and beyond the reach to which his understanding 
“had extended.” A speech so intolerably defiant concluded with a 
sneer worthy of the Opposition Benches. It was levelled at the 
commercial treaty which Lord Palmerston’s own Government had 
concluded, and at the blessings of Free Trade in which they are sup- 
posed at least to believe. On Tuesday night the Premier repeated 
his attack. Mr. Cobden had criticised the policy of the Government 
in China, and had argued against meddling in the civil war now 
raging in that quarter of the globe. This Lord Palmerston con- 
strued into a declaration of sympathy with the Taipings. Mr. Cobden 
and his friends had shown that they could sympathise with the lowest 
and basest of mankind. The British Government, on the other hand, 
br a the protectors of virtue, and the true friends of the British 
merchant. 

Lord Palmerston is an old and distinguished man, and his Ministry 
is probably the best that could be brought together at the present 
moment. For all that, these flippant and jaunty impertinences 
should not be passed over in silence by the press or by the House of 
Commons. We have so often combated the errors and extrava- 
gances of the Manchester school, that we can afford to say that this is 
not the way in which Mr. Cobden should be treated. The Member 
for Rochdale is a man who has done more for England than even Lord 
Palmerston himself. There are few members of the Treasury benches 
who might not take a lesson from his single-mindedness, his humanity 
and his laborious industry. The statesman who has introduced Free 
Trade into the two greatest countries of the world has a right to be 
treated with decent courtesy by an English Minister. It is true that 
Mr. Cobden is not a Whig, and that he does not quote from Virgil as 
much as men of a more classical and refined education. It is also 
true—fortunately, perhaps, for England—that his opinions on many 
points are unpopular. We do not quite see that this is a reason for 
- eo Sarl A tone of triumphant superiority is the last tone 

lane td nt ope could assume towards a politician of his 

, y, and position. The only thing to be said is, that 

Lord Palmerston is intoxicated with his success and honours. They 

ithe and yet they are no excuse for his forgetting 
as distinguished in their own line as himself. 








THE SCOTCH JUDGMENT IN THE YELVERTON 
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the decision arrived at by the Scotch judge has been exactly the 
converse of the verdict of the Irish jury. It will be remembered 
that the jury found Major Yelverton bound to pay for articles fur- 
nished to Miss Longworth, on the ground that she was his wife :— 
1. in virtue of an Irish marriage ; 2, in virtue of a Scotch marriage. 
Lord Ardmillan—one of the judges of the Court of Session—last 
week pronounced a judgment, or interlocutor as it 1s called in Scot- 
land, finding, first, that there was no Irish marriage ; and second, 
that there was no Scotch marriage. It appears from the note which 
his lordship has appended to this interlocutor, that the question of 
the Irish marriage was hardly pleaded on, was in fact merely “ kept 
open,” so that the real importance of the judgment is with regard to 


the Scotch marriage. 

Readers may remember the length of the correspondence ; and as 
more proof seems to have been before the Scotch court than was 
produced even at the Irish trial, the evidence must have been, to say 
the least, quite exhaustive of the case. It is impossible to read the 
note of the judge, without being impressed with admiration. His 
lordship supports the conclusion to which he has come in an elaborate 
analysis of the whole case characterized by feeling, moderation, and a 
remarkable power of dealing with an overwhelming mass of evidence, 
The principle on which his note is based is the following :—It appears 
to be the rule of Scotch pleading that the parties must state their 
case—that is, the facts which they are prepared to prove—in written 
papers, prepared, of course, by counsel. This is done before the proof 
is led, and it clearly affords an excellent test of a case, especially when 
the facts are of such a nature that they must necessarily have been 
within the personal knowledge of the parties. Now in this case 
almost all the facts are of that nature ; and, accordingly, the judge 
has, at various important stages of the history, carefully tested the 
statements of the parties—always conflicting—with the evidence and 
the tenor of the correspondence. The result of this process he 
informs us to be, that in every essential point he finds the statements 
of Major Yelverton substantiated, and those of Miss Longworth 
contradicted. 

The first great division of the case is the period which elapsed 
from the encounter of the parties in 1852, until we find them both 
in Edinburgh in 1857. Within this period we have the first meeting 
in the Boulogne steamer ; the second meeting at Galata; the third 
meeting in the Crimea ; the scene on board the steamer at Balaclava ; 
and the pursuer’s (Miss Longworth’s) arrival in this country. Now, 
with regard to all these proceedings, in Lord Ardmillan’s opinion, 
“it clearly appears that the correspondence is not consistent with the 
pursuer’s averments.” We can give but one instance of the process 
by which this conclusion is arrived at. Miss Longworth says that 
on the occasion of the first meeting she was accompanied to the boat 
by M. and Madame Le Fevre, her brother and sister-in-law, and their 
servant ; that she was by them introduced to the Captain, by whom 
she was entrusted to the care of some ladies on board, who were 
friends of Major Yelverton ; and that she thus formed his acquaint- 
ance. She further adds that she was then on her way to visit a 
Marchioness de Belinay, who lived in Mr. Thackeray’s favourite 
Baker-street. Major Yelverton denies all this, and says that the 
acquaintance was accidental, and arose from his lifting Miss Long- 
worth’s shawl which had fallen off, and that she was not going to 
visit a marchioness in Baker or any other street, but going to 
lodgings, whither he accompanied her. Now, not one of these 
alleged witnesses of this matter,—not the brother or sister-in-law, 
not the captain, not any of the mysterious ladies, not the Baker- 
street marchioness—is called by the pursuer. And, in the corre- 
spondence, the pursuer herself more than once refers to this meeting 
as “accidental,” and in one passage even refers to the incident of the 
shawl. The other occurrences during this period are dealt with in 
the same way. They are, indeed, but preliminaries in the case. yet 
they are important preliminaries ; and, with regard to them all, Lord 


Ardmillan finds that Miss Longworth’s story is contradicted by the 
facts and by her own letters. 


With the meeting of the parties at Edinbureh begin i 
that, in the opinion of Lord Ardmillan, can be auapied . pu 
of a marriage. Here again the statements of the pursuer are found 
to be unsupported. His lordship finds that there was no secret 
marriage in Edinburgh. The attempt to prove a reading of the 
marriage service together in lodgings there has, he says, “ signall 
failed.” And he points out a somewhat significant fact ie that in 
the first action brought by the pursuer in 1858, when all the circum- 
stances must have been fresh in her memory, no such ceremony was 
even alleged by her. Again, when Miss Longworth had left Edinbu h 
and was on the eve of joining the Major in Ireland, the judge finds 
in her letters a “ self-reproach, a consciousness of sacrifice a dread of 
the future, and even a feeling of despair,” which he pronounces uite 
ureconcileable with the position she alleges herself to have then held 
namely, that of being about to consecrate an irregular marri with 
the sanction of the Church, and that at the request of the Major 
himself. When the parties arrive in Ireland, Lord Ardmillan’s 
opinion is that for about a fortnight they lived together as Man and 
wife. The evidence on this point. his lordship considers ag “ over- 
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whelming.” Only one witness was adduced by the pursuer to contro- 
vert the concurring testimony of about a dozen—a woman called 
Carroll, and her story has been rejected as “ untrue.” More- 
over, during all this time there is no proof of any application for a 
priest, and there is no reason given for the delay. The scene in the 
chapel of Rostrevor, where the parties were solemnly married by a 
Roman Catholic priest according to the ritual of that Church, is 
characterized by the judge as “a very serious and distressing incident 
in the case.” So far as we can comprehend the principle of the 
judgment, it seems to have been the only thing in the case which has 
occasioned any legal difficulty. Lord Ardmillan holds that, solemn 
as the ceremony undoubtedly was, it yet did not constitute marriage 
by the law of Scotland, and this, as we understand him, on the fol- 
lowing grounds :—I. It was not a renewal of consent, for there had 
been no previous ceremony. II. Nor was it a present interchange of 
consent, for two reasons :—(a.) It was not in Scotland, and the 
parties were not Scotch. (b.) It was not intended to be the constitu- 
tion of a present marriage or the interchange of a deliberate mutual 
consent to a present marriage. On this latter point his lordship lays 
down the law as follows :— 


“If it is known at the time to both parties that in making the declaration, one 
of them has no purpose or intention to marry, but makes the declaration (verbal 
or written) in order to deceive third parties, or give a colour to cohabitation, or 
to obtain facilities for intercourse, then the mutuality of consent is gone, and 
known to be gone, there is no consensus atque consentio in idem placitum; and 
if, under such circumstances, one of the parties afterwards found on that decla- 
ration as seriously made with a view to marriage, knowing that it was not so 
made, then that party is dealing unfairly, and will not be permitted by law to 
enforce the declaration to an effect not mutually intended.” 


And the evidence has convinced the judge that at the time of the 
ceremony at Rostrevor it was known to both parties that Major 
Yelverton had no purpose or intention to marry. The subsequent 
incidental acknowledgments in Scotland are set aside by his lordship 
on the same ground. He does not regard them as proofs of any 
interchange of deliberate consent, but as having a special and imme- 
diate purpose understood by both. “ Light words,” he says, laying 
down law which may comfort immoral tourists, “words of doubtful 
import—words used merely to give a colour to cohabitation, to 
escape scandal, or to obtain access to lodgings or hotels—these are not 
sufficient proof of that mutual consent to marry which the law 
requires, and which must be seriously entertained and deliberately 
expressed.” 

Whether this be good law or not, we, of course, are unable to say. 
Nor can we venture to foretell the fate of this judgment when sub- 
mitted to review. But independently of the legal question, it is 
interesting to mark the opinion which has been formed of the whole 
case by an experienced judge, and a man of unimpeachable character. 
Nowhere in this note can we discern any tendency to press hardly on 
Miss Longworth. His lordship indeed observes, as in justice he was 
bound to observe, on some points which are “ unfavourable” to her, on 
the fact that the woman Carroll, who was “ quite unworthy of credit,” 
and another woman, Crabbe, “ whose appearance on the scene at 
several different times where confusion seems to have been desired, is 
a painful feature of this case,” have been both, especially Miss Crabbe, 
brought personally in contact with the pursuer. He remarks also 
on the mutilation of some of the letters, and particularly on the 
curious change of the word possibilmente into sposa bella mia, in a 
letter of Major Yelverton’s addressed to the pursuer, and produced 
by her in its altered state. But while he mentions these things he 
does not press them against her too far. On the other hand, he 
refuses to put any evil interpretation on the pursuer’s letters when it 
is possible to avoid doing so—he gives her the benefit of a doubt as 
to the question of intercourse in Edinburgh,—he throws out of con- 
sideration much ridiculous evidence which was adduced as to some 
previous love affair. Yet with all this wish to make allowance, he 
cannot but express his opinion—that the pursuer began the corre- 
spondence ; that she was “ the most frequent and most urgent letter- 
writer ;” that she designedly introduced “sentimental topics sugges- 
tive of love and marriage ;” that “rather loose views in regard to 
marriage were entertained and expressed by her ;” and, finally, that 
her letters “are not such as a lady of very correct and delicate feel- 
ings would have written, and that they certainly do not indicate that 
nothing but a marriage was ever contemplated by the parties.” On 
the other hand, his lordship thinks that Major Yelverton’s letters are 
“frequently cautious, and even cold.” The construction he puts on 
many of them is, “I cannot marry you, I will not ruin you ;” and he 
sums up the whole by saying that “he thinks that the defender 
resisted to a great extent the pursuer’s advances, avoided giving a 
promise of marriage, and more than once warned her that he could 
not, and would not marry, and that he and she were safest at a 
distance from each other.” Allthis may be right or it may be wrong ; 
but it certainly presents a strange contrast to the one-sided frenzy of 
the Irish Court. 

The bill of exceptions tendered at the Irish trial was on Monday last 
overruled, and the verdict therefore stands. This leads to the some- 

what anomalous result that Major Yelverton must pay the debts of a 
lady in Ireland because she is his wife by the law of Scotland, while 


that very law declares that she is not his wife. Yet, in all proba- 
bility, the Irish judges were right ; for they had not to determine the 
question of marriage at all,—the only matters before them being 
whether the presiding judge had rightly directed the jury, and 
whether the jury had had evidence before them on which to rely if 
they chose. And even in considering the verdict of the jury, we 
must not set it down altogether to Celtic enthusiasm. Certainly the 
case does not seem to have been investigated with the same care and 
accuracy as it was in Scotland ; but we must remember that evidence 
was before the Irish Court which in Scotland was inadmissible. Both 
Major Yelverton and Miss Longworth were examined in Ireland, 
and the jury were perfectly entitled, if they pleased, to believe all 
the one said, and to disbelieve all the other said ; and, if they did 
believe all Miss Longworth’s story, then they would appear to have 
been right in finding in favour of a Scotch marriage. Now, neither 
the one party nor the other was, or could have been, a witness in 
Scotland. Marriage is so easily established in that country, that it 
has been thought necessary to prohibit the people who know most 
about the matter from being witnesses in such suits. Whether it is 
expedient that an absurd law of marriage should be guarded by a still 
more absurd law of evidence, is no afiair of ours. The fact is so, 
and it accounts, in some measure, for the diverse issue of the Yel- 
verton case in the two countries. 

Whatever may be the future of the case, it is only justice to Major 
Yelverton to remark that this judgment places his character before us 
in a light very different from that in which we have been accustomed 
to regard it. The obloquy which he has so long endured has certainly 
been to some extent removed. For much of his conduct there is, indeed, 
as Lord Ardmillan says, “no excuse.” But it ismuch for a man who 
has been generally regarded as the most heartless of villains that an 
upright judge and a high-minded gentleman, who probably knows the 
case more thoroughly than any one in England, or in Ireland either, 
should have recorded his deliberate opinion that Major Yelverton was 
“not the seeker, the seducer, or the betrayer of the pursuer.” 








THE NEW WAR IN CHINA. 


THE principle of non-intervention in the civil wars of other nations has 

many advantages, and neutrality saves a great deal of trouble and expense. 
By good management we have got free from our share in the interference 
with Mexican affairs, and up to the present moment we have kept clear of 
the civil war which is now raging on the other side of the Atlantic. Though 
the interests of our cotton manufactures have been imperilled and commerce 
generally has suffered so much from the American civil war, we have thus 
far maintained a strict neutrality. With an ambassador or representative 
accredited to only one of the contending parties, we have still kept friendly 
with the other, and have not even offered to give counsel to either party in 
the contest. But this principle of neutrality has been broken in another 
country, where civil war and anarchy prevail. In China, even when we are 
at war with the Government, our commerce does not appear to suffer, and 
civil war has no prejudicial effect on our imports of tea and silk. Since the 
great rebellion began in that empire our imports of silk have increased 
enormously, and China has furnished the supplies so much wanted when the 
Continental crops failed. In 1852, the export of silk for the year ending 
30th June was 20,631 bales ; in 1853, the year when Nankin was first taken 
by the Taipings, the export reached 28,076 bales ; the next year it amounted 
to double that quantity, and has even been as high as 92,160 bales, worth 
nearly eight millions sterling. But the most remarkable year is that ending 
30th June, 1854, when the export doubled, for nearly all that time the city 
of Shanghai was in possession of insurgents—distinct, however, from the 
Taipings. The city was held for eighteen months, and then recaptured by 
the Imperialists, assisted by a small French foree. The British, then at 
peace with the Emperor, did not interfere to recover the city for him. In 
1860, when we were at war with the Emperor of China, the real Taipings 
conquered all the country around Shanghai, and threatened to take that 
city. The Imperial authorities of the place besought the British consul to 
give assistance. However extraordinary it may appear, the assistance was 
given, and though the insurgents gave incontestable proofs that they would 
not injure foreign property, yet they were fired upon whenever they came 
into the neighbourhood. They retired without returning a shot, and, though 
the whole surrounding districts were in their possession, did not interfere 
with our trade or retaliate in any way. In the following year the exports of 
silk from China to Great Britain and France increased 30 per cent. So far 
as we are concerned, therefore, we cannot find just cause for attacking the 
Taipings on account of their interfering with British trade in China, espe- 
cially as the statistics of tea are equally remarkable, although that produce is 
not so dependent on Shanghai as silk is. The prospect at present is that the 
export for the season ending 30th June will be nearly 100,000,000 Ib. to 
Great Britain, one of the largest on record. 

Since 1860 there has been no Taiping attack on Shanghai, but since the 
beginning of this year it has been feared that the insurgents would attempt 
it, as they had been occupying places about twelve or fifteen miles distant. 
Since the treaty was finally settled by Lord Elgin, the British have been 
interested in Shanghai remaining in Imperial possession, for a small portion 





of the imperial customs there collected is apportioned to pay off the indem- 
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nity due to us for the war expenses. The whole saggencutag cane > 
about two millions sterling, our actual expenses being over five m , 
to be anxious to get as much as we 
perhaps, therefore, we had some reason + alaniae 
could from the Chinese, and Shanghai was the best revenue-product : " : 
Though the whole surrounding country was Taiping territory, we resolve : 
hold Shanghai for the Tartar Government, and the portion of the revenue no 
retained by the foreign collectors of customs to pay off the foreign — 
could be used to help the authorities to resist the insurgents, Tt wou 
appear that we purchase peace with one party at the expense of going to war 
with the other. At any rate, we are not attacked at Shanghai, but send out 
forces to places miles away, attack the Taipings, and burn, in some instances, 
the towns they have occupied. 

It is said these Taipings commit great destruction. These accounts, how- 
ever, must be exaggerated, since we find that trade even increases at the port 
they surround. We hear of “Taiping customs,” too, so that by holding 
Shanghai for the Imperialists, we have the disadvantage of the produce 
bought paying duties to both parties. There was a great deal said at one 
time of the religion of these Taipings : they destroyed idols and actually pub- 
lished the Bible. They do so still, but have adopted all sorts of blas- 
phemous doctrines, which have quite overlaid all the Christianity that at first 
appeared. Surely this is no good reason for hostilities, especially as we 
never attempted to guide them, even before their errors became so pre- 
sumptuous. Neutrality no longer exists, for since February last we have 
been at war, if fighting several battles, the capture of several towns, and 
killing several thousands of people, may be taken as signs that a new contest 
in China has begun. 

At present we act as allies with those Chinese troops who were so lately 
our enemies, and fight against the Taipings who were engaged in fighting 
against the Tartar Government at the same time as ourselves. For several 
months past our soldiers at the North have been drilling the Tartar troops, 
and drill-sergeants are left behind at Takoo (the place so memorable as the 
scene of Tartar perfidy when Admiral Hope was defeated), to drill, perhaps, 
the very men who were agents in that perfidy. Indeed, our troops are now 
withdrawn to assist the same Admiral Hope at Shanghai in his endeavours to 
protect the Government which he and these troops were sent out to fight 
against. The Chinese are famous for doing things in a precisely contrary 
way to ourselves ; but nothing they do could so surprise us as this extraor- 
dinary contrariety in the proceedings of our officials in China. 

Chinese agents are in England to arrange for the assistance of a fleet of 
gunboats ; they even name the naval captain they wish to be sent in com- 
mand ; his salary is fixed ; and though Mr. Layard has declared that the 
Government have not yet come to any decision in the matter, still it is 
probable that the request of the Chinese Government will be granted, for 
the French, who are again our allies in this new war, have named the officer 
they have appointed to take command of the artillery in the Chinese army. 
Before the arrival of the last mail from China, Mr. Layard stated that it was 
the intention of Government to supply the Chinese with arms and munitions 
of war at cost price. These matters are important, for they serve to prove 
that it has been a settled intention for some time past to throw off the mask 
of neutrality, and help the Chinese Government in earnest to put down the 
rebellion. Though several battles have already been fought, the Gazette has 
long kept silence regarding them ; in fact, very little is known about them 
This new war, however, is a much more serious affair than is generally believed, 

Our forces in China must be greatly augmented, and it is stated that 
at least 10,000 more troops will be required. The annexed sketch will 
show how much must be done before the provinces of Kiang-soo and Che- 
kiang are cleared of the Taipings. The sketch comprises the richest parts of 
these provinces, and part of Nganwhui ; it includes all the principal silk 
districts from which the best and largest quantities of silk come. It shows 
that our new enemies command the route into the black tea districts, and 
that they occupy the country where most of the green teas are grown. It 
likewise shows that the insurgents possess fully three hundred miles of the 
Grand Canal, and have important positions on the Yang-tsze Kiang. 


All the places named, and the area around them, with the exception 
only of Shanghai and Chin-keang-foo, were in possession of the Taipings up 
to the time when our troops at Shanghai began to make expeditions against 
them. And, with one exception, every place west of Shanghai, or above 
thirty miles distant, is still theirs. 

The first place attacked was Minghong, a short distance up the Shanghai 
river ; there some seven hundred of the enemy were killed in the streets, and 
the place was burnt after being captured. Cheepoo, about twenty miles 
south of Shanghai, was next in tum. Our victory there was equally decisive, 
and about eight hundred fell before our artillery and at the hands of our 
Chinese allies, who are generally so placed as to cut off the retreat and kill as 
many as possible of the flying foe. Some other small skirmishes have also 
taken place, but the greatest battle is the last. On the 28th April, about 
a0) British troops, with a detachment of French with Chinese auxiliaries, 
ad Shanghai to attack the insurgents at Kahding, a walled city north of 
a 2 is a ra Which was evidently intended to play an important 
; the walls are of large circuit, and well built, but contain a very large culti- 
vated and open space with a comparatively small extent of buildings ; the houses 
are small and the streets narrow. Like all other cities in the neighbourhood 
it 18 situated in‘a vast plain, but there is a small rising ground within the 
walls, A halt was made the first night at Nantsing, a long straggling village 








on both sides of a canal. Here a slight skirmish occurred ; but on the next 
morning the insurgents retreated to Kahding when the allies advanced, and 
ten minutes sufficed to place the village in our possession. On the 30th April, 
the guns and stores having joined the forces close to Kahding, the plan of 
attack was arranged. Next morning at daybreak the attack began, and, with 
scarcely a casualty on our side, the city was taken by storm within an hour 
and a half afterwards. The enemy lost from one to two thousand killed and 
fifteen hundred prisoners. Fifty of the latter were picked out by the Impe- 
rialists as “ rebels of the deepest dye,” and were handed over to their tender 
mercies, A large quantity of plunder was taken, and a committee sat to 


distribute it among the victors. 
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Now, in the first place, what are we fighting for, and where will this war 
stop! A glance at the map will show that as yet we have only attacked 
outposts within easy distance of Shanghai, the base of operations, The 
places we have already re-captured for the Imperialists are so insignificant 
as not to be marked on any published map of China, and all the important 
places in the district, some of which are naturally strong, are no doubt 
garrisoned by large numbers of the enemy. Besides, our troops cannot 
follow Chinese soldiers in a retreat with any prospect of success. It is not 
only the district included in the sketch that must be conquered, but every 
place to which the enemy is driven ; nor must we forget that the whole of 
China to the west is more or less in the hands of insurgents. The war might 
be endless and only extend the devastation it would profess to check. On 
the other hand, is this devastation really so serious as has been alleged ? 

In the advance on Kahding, though some of the villages were found 
deserted and ruinous, “the country passed through presented a charming 
aspect, the land highly cultivated, and the crops in good order.” Now the 
Taipings have held command of this district for two years. It is well known 
that nearly all the silk we receive from China is grown in the rebel districts. 
The same is the case with the green teas, whilst a large part of the black teas 
that reach Shanghai have to pass through Taiping territory. Nearly all this 
territory they at present hold without opposition. But these attacks in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai have led the insurgents at Ningpo—who were 
previously disposed to treat us with respect—now to turn against us, and 
though the consul there has written so bitterly against them, yet in the 
latest “Hong-Kong Trade Report,” we find that while they have been in 
possession of Ningpo, a very large and lucrative business has been done with 
that place in rice, and all the stock in Hong-Kong had been shipped thither. 
There is evidently some great contradiction about the whole of this Taiping 
business. Even at the Royal Asiatic Society, while Sir John Bowring vili- 
fies the insurgents in the strongest terms, Dr. Macgowan says he has still 
hopes of them, and that they are not worse in their cruelties than the 
Imperialists. It seems difficult to get at the truth on any Chinese matter. 
Sir Harry Parkes “depicted the Mandarins as being almost as bad as men 
can be,” but excused them as they had to govern a “knayish people ;” 
whereupon Mr. White, M.P., praises their honesty and trustworthiness, and 
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another member relates that he had just met a merchant from the silk 
districts under Taiping rule, who gave a most favourable account of the quiet 
and order prevailing there. Moreover, at the very time when the British 
troops are fighting for the Imperialists near Shanghai, the British consul at 
another port cannot get the stipulations of the treaty fulfilled. “ Finding,” 
he says, “that I experienced at the hands of the Mandarins, with whom 
I had to negotiate, nothing but delays, difficulties, and duplicity,” complaints 
had to be made to Mr. Bruce at Pekin. 

If this new war is entered upon to support the Tartar dynasty and to 
suppress the rebellion, it is contrary to the general principle of non-inter- 
vention. If its object be to improve our trade, we much fear it is likely to 
have a contrary effect, and lead to great evils. It is our policy to keep aloof 
from Chinese politics, to foster trade, and to prevent bloodshed, instead of 
jeopardizing our commerce by desultory attacks, and by aiding the Chinese 
to add to that long list of victims which made us loathe the monster Yeh and 
the brutal murderers of the prisoners treacherously captured and tortured to 
death, 

Our only duty in China is to protect British commerce. So long as our 
trade does not suffer from the Taipings, they should be left unharmed ; but 
even if our commerce does suffer, it may be questionable policy to engage in 
a war with such allies as the Chinese Imperialists. The Government for 
which we take up arms is so weak, and our allies are so merciless, that, 
instead of hastening the advent of peace, the result of our interference will 
more probably be to encourage strife and to prolong anarchy. It is in vain 
that we look to Lord Palmerston or to Mr. Layard for any explanation of 
policy. The character of the Taipings is not the point at issue. The real 
question is to determine the object for which the British troops are now 
allowed to join the Chinese Imperialists. Is it proposed to aid them to put 
down the Taiping rebellion? If this be our object, then it is a violation of 
neutrality. IPf this be not our object, then our officers must have exceeded 
their instructions, or Lord Palmerston must be engaged in designs which he 
fears to avow. 








THE LORDS AND COMMONS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AT WIMBLEDON. 


THE authorities have wisely perceived that the Volunteer movement, to be 
thoroughly successful, must be fashionable, must become popular among the 
educated, the rich, the influential. That incalculable power of example 
which the higher classes exercise over the social habits and movements of the 
rest of Englishmen is now fully enlisted in its favour. The year 1860 saw 
the Queen review the Volunteers in Hyde-park. In 1861 three public schools, 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, competed for the Ashburton Shield and Spencer 
Cup at Wimbledon. This year Colonel McMurdo effects a meeting of the 
two university corps in Hyde-park, and harangues them on the great influ- 
ence they may exert upon the movement in after years ; and now a fourth 
school, Marlborough, joins the others at Wimbledon. Finally, what, surely, 
will become two great annual matches are inaugurated ; “ England and 
Scotland,” and “ Lords and Commons.” 

The scene last Saturday afternoon was not only curious but very pretty. In 
&@ warm, gleaming, vaporous atmosphere, along the uneven side of a ferny 
heathery dell, about 200 yards broad, are assembled six “ squads” of eleven 
riflemen each, facing six targets on its further side, in the following order 
from left to right,—Lords, Commons, Harrow, Eton, Rugby, Marlborough. 
Behind these, inside the enclosure of a low rope, stand the immediate 
backers of each party ; officers and musketry instructors from Hythe ; boys 
in the uniform of their respective schools ; volunteers in uniform ; excited 
fathers and brothers ; ladies standing or sitting upon iron chairs ; outside 
these, again, carriages and horses and a still more motley assemblage of the 
same kind. 

The Lords and Commons wear shooting-jackets, hats, caps, wideawakes. 
On the arms of two of their number are conspicuous the two badges of 
St. George and St. Andrew, in preparation for the coming match between 
England and Scotland. In the school uniforms grey predominates. Harrow 
is distinguished by a dark blue sash-ribbon round the left shoulder to the 
right hip. Eton has its own light blue round the cap, with the Eton arms in 
silver on the front. Rugby, a darker blue with red border. Marlborough, a 
different grey again, with a narrower stripe of blue. 

Soon the game goes on warmly along the whole line. The rifle cracks, the 
target rings, the flag bobs up from the marker’s butt, in rapid and bewil- 
dering succession. The red and white flag every other instant proclaims a 
“bull’s-eye,” and is greeted with a half-unconscious murmur of applause. 
Away on the right, meanwhile, the pool-targets are in full work, and the iron 
deer careers along, apparently at a steady pace, but really, it is said, at 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour, along the front of a butt some thirty yards 
across. Few shots seem to hit him; many are the holes in the long brown 
bank of earth ; great the disappointment of the unlucky “swell” who, after 
paying two shillings for his shot, is compelled to disburse a third for hitting 
him in the haunch, and so only wounding him. 

Every now and then a marker is at a loss to decide the exact position of a 
shot, Then up goes a little red flag. ‘ Danger” pipes from mouth to mouth. 
Each of the six markers displays a danger flag. Firing everywhere ceases as 
if by magic. The marker runs out, examines his target ; returns, puts up 
his flag to announce, say, a “centre ;’ and in a moment the fun is as hot as 
ever. 





At length the firing slackens ; only at one or two targets, where there has 
been necessary delay or more deliberate shooting, does it continue, then 
ceases altogether. It is announced that Lords are ahead of Commons ; 
Harrow and Rugby nearly equal, having both done well; Eton and Marl- 
borough near together too, but some way behind the other schools. Then 
the whole assemblage decamps to another part of the ground, where the 
second stage of the shooting, at 500 yards, is to take place. Here there are 
no longer six targets available side by side. Harrow, Eton, and Rugby take 
possession of one set of three targets ; another set of three is appropriated to 
the other elevens ; and Marlborough, banished from the neighbourhood of 
the other schools, has the honour of displaying her skill close to Lords and 
Commons. A long narrow amphitheatre of spectators surrounds each group 
of thirty-three marksmen, on the rear, and on both flanks. 

At the longer range, the advantages of “any rifle” and “any position,” 
to which should be added, perhaps, age, loose, easy dress, and deer-stalking 
experience, tell still further in favour of the Peers, especially as compared 
with the boys beside them; and their eleven seems to have been better 
chosen than that of the Commons, one of whose representatives did not 
score at all at the long range. The Marlborough boys, loading by word of 
command, coming to the front in succession with shouldered arms, and 
kneeling to shoot in the regular Hythe position, were in vivid contrast to 
the “ Legislature,” who shrank from putting themselves individually for- 
ward, but sat or lay in easy attitudes, all in a row, and fired from where 
they sat, merely changing posture a little to doso. It was noticed, too, that 
the Peers did not, for the most part, even subject their nerves to the exer- 
tion of loading their own rifles, but that these were handed to them ready 
loaded from behind. The Hythe position, as is well known, does not profess 
to be the best and steadiest position possible for a rifle-shot, but only the 
best for a soldier, who must be ready to spring up and march at an instant’s 
notice, who must load and fire in the ranks with a knapsack, and who, 
even in skirmishing, has a front or rear rank man close by to hamper 
him. The lying position, on the stomach, with the two elbows rest- 
ing on the ground in front of the face, is probably the firmest. This 
Lord Vernon alone adopted, and with very good effect. The “deer- 
stalking” position, in which the shooter squats on the ground, and 
plants his two elbows firmly on his two knees (also probably better 
and certainly easier to acquire than the Hythe position), seemed the general 
favourite. Only one or two of the Parliamentary champions adopted the 
Hythe position, but these, being crack shots, made as good practice as any. 
The advantage of “any rifle” is not of so much consequence till you come 
to the very long ranges, beyond 600 yards. Still, even at the short distances 
the small-bore rifle is a more accurate weapon than the cheaper rifles with 
which the schools were armed, and must have made an appreciable difference 
in the Lords and Commons averages. 

The Eton boys had Enfield London Armoury rifles ; but the Harrow boys, 
who were under the special protection of General Hay, numbering his son 
among their best shots, have adopted a small edition of the “ Hay” rifle—a 
lighter and handier, and probably rather better gun. To this cause, and to 
the tutelary presence and advice of the General—that demi-god and arbiter of 
rifle-shooting, who stood by them telescope in hand,—the success of the 
Harrovians may be partly due. But this success does them infinite credit, 
if it be true, as it is rumoured, that at Harrow the corps consists of some 
twenty boys only ; and that it is a good deal discountenanced by the masters. 


It was not without a sharp struggle that Rugby allowed her laurels of last 
year to be taken from her. Left in a minority of 16 at the short range, 
Rugby gained upon Harrow at the long, and ended only 10 behind—a very 
narrow majority for Harrow, considering that “hits” are now added to 
“ points” in scoring, and one which the old system of scoring would have 
reduced by about half. In like manner Marlborough gained upon, but just 
failed to pass, Eton at the,long range. The Lords, on the other hand, who 
left off at 200 yards only 7 ahead of the Commons, at 500 yards steadily 
increased their advantage, and ended with the good working majority 
of 62. Upon this result being announced, the Commons’ eleven stood up, 
and upon Lord Elcho’s proposition, three hearty cheers were given for the 
Lords; “and one cheer more,” added the Commons’ fugleman, “for the 
tremendous licking we intend to give them next year.” This sentiment met 
with great approval, and was answered with shouts of five-hundred-member 

ower. 
. Meanwhile the Harrow eleven had been the objects of a small ovation 
among their friends, and this over, the champion shots of the four schools 
stood forth to contest for Lord Spencer’s Cup. It was’a very kind thought 
of Lord Spencer, on the spur of the moment last year, to institute this prize, 
which serves as a kind of “ Consolation Stakes” to one of the beaten schools, 
should one of them possess the best individual shot. This kind of personal 
contest, if the shooting is good, is sure to be really interesting and exciting 
even to the uninitiated,—and this was eminently the case on Saturday. The 
four boys load, looking a little pale and nervous. “The crowd presses round 
on three sides, with eager comments, especially from the small boys,— 
“ What makes that Marlborough fellow shoot from the left shoulder?” 
“ Fancy that little chap being the Earl of Eldon!” The Rugby champion, 
Mr. Elmhurst, has made the best score of all in the previous match ; but Mr. 
Flood, of Harrow, is strong and tall, and his position looks like work. Down 
they go upon the knee in succession for the first round. Marlborough misses, 
Rugby hits, Harrow misses, Eton misses. Second round,— misses 
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i i start of four or five marks. 
apy ey Se oth mye nage temper. a hit. Then Lord Eldon 
= om oe = aoe Bullseye ” says a staff-officer, looking through a 
ficld-glass Up goes the red and yellow flag ; and an irrepressible ro 
bursts forth, dying away soon in eager murmurs and new curiosity —s ; 
third round. Again Mr. Elmhurst hits—this time it is a centre. u 
Lord Eldon is cool and steady. “ Bull’s-eye,” says the Voice again. So — 
the flag. This is brilliant shooting,—but Mr. Elmhurst is still ahead, an 
goes on shooting steadily. Centre, centre, centre, scores Lord Eldon in suc- 
cession. But it is still a neck and neck race between the two. Mr. Flood, 
meanwhile, is making a good, but not a winning, score for Harrow. Mr. 
Paravicini, of Marlborough, is beaten. The seventh round comes, and Mr. 
Elmhurst’s last shot leaves him at eighteen, one mark ahead of Lord Eldon. 
The interest is intense as the latter kneels down. If he hits he wins,—if “ie 
misses he is beaten. He fires, and up goes the white flag. The crowd rush 
in upon him with a wild cheer. His school-fellows “ hoist ” him, and he is 
borne along in the midst of a kind of Bacchic rout. Then down the whole 
procession tumbles in inextricable confusion. In a second they are up and 
off again,—and so with shouts, and congratulations, and hand-shakings, and 
pattings on the back, the wild ovation ends. It is pleasing that some of 
those distinguished in these Olympic games of modern England should 
bear historic titles. It is something that the descendant of the shrewd, 
big-browed old Chancellor can hit a “ bull’s-eye” with almost the same 
precision with which his ancestor could hit the point of a case. And let the 
young “swells” of the rising generation mark that no position 1s now more 
respected in this country than a good position upon the knee before a target 
500 yards off. . 

These scores, Lord Eldon’s of 13, and Mr. Elmhurst’s of 11 points, in 
seven shots at 500 yards, are great scores for young boys. Harrow, Rugby, 
and Eton have each won something at these meetings. The first and second 
have in turn carried off the Ashburton Shield. The last, each year beaten 
in the main contest, has twice borne away Lord Spencer’s Cup from the 
victors. Marlborough this year serves her apprenticeship. The corps, it is 
said, is newly got up, and their practice in shooting has been comparatively 
small. Still their performance was not otherwise than creditable ; and next 
year they may be dangerous adversaries. The general average of the 
shooting of the four elevens is extremely respectable, inasmuch as it shows 
one point and something more for each shot fired. Of course it does not 
compare with the shooting of the Lords and Commons, who had such great 
advantages, nor with the feats of the crack shots competing for the Queen’s 
and other prizes. But the public schools may be congratulated on much 
improvement, and England may be congratulated upon a vast advance in 
rifle-shooting since the Wimbledon meeting of last year. If English boys 
drawn from every rank of society can shoot thus at sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, surely it is no idle hope that in future years England will really 
be a nation of marksmen, and her people as formidable throughout Europe 
for skill with the gun, as their forefathers were once for skill with the bow. 








MR. BOUVERIE’S BILL. 


THERE is something excessively petty in the manner in which Mr. Bouverie’s 
Bill for the Relief of the Clergy has been treated by the House of Commons. 
It is an old complaint that the Church of England is always in danger of 
dying of decencies, and whenever any subject connected or supposed to be 
connected, however remotely, with the interests of the Church, is brought 
before Parliament, the characteristic disease appears to be transferred from 
the Establishment to the Legislature. On all other subjects the members of 
the two Houses can call things by their right names, and argue in their 
mother tongue straightforwardly and intelligibly enough, but on ecclesiastical 
affairs a different tone prevails. Parliament is seized with a fit of almost 
feminine reserve and propriety, and the matter is handled as if the Church 
were a venerable lady whose nerves are quite unequal to the ordinary tone 
of discussion. 

To the lay understanding, Mr. Bouverie’s Bill appeared, as far as it went, 
one of the simplest acts of justice that ever was proposed to a legislative 
body. As the law stands at present, a man who has taken orders at twenty- 
four is by that act irrevocably committed to the profession which he has 
entered. He is the subject of the Church—that is, of the Bishops’ Courts, and 


cannot get free from them. This, in practice, is a trifling matter to an 


unbeneficed clergyman ; but it is the smallest part of his disabilities. There 
is hardly any 


7 occupation which he can carry on. He may neither sit in Par- 
rg nor go to the Bar, nor be admitted as an attorney, nor engage in 
e, nor betake himself to any other pursuit suitable for an educated man 


except one or two, such as authorship or educati , 
probably have no uptitnde, P ucation, for which he may very 


) It is self-evident that this is a cas 
infliction of which can be 
requires its infliction. The 


1s i e of great individual hardship, the 
Justified only by proof that the public interest 
Seg rape by the Legislature, is in all 
ge, and as it is seldom a fair judge, it may be 
m8 - point out some of the principles which ar ah tsi in 
mind in the case of a conflict between public and private rights, and which 
in point of fact, are frequently overlooked vx transgressed Such uesti m 
= always, and justly, represented as cases of a balance of easel 

€ compulsory powers of railways inflict inconvenience on private pro- 











prietors, but this is overbalanced by the convenience of = ey ka my 
public. This principle, however, will work grievous ha ip an : , 
unless it is borne constantly in mind that conflicting interests in = 1 — 
must be measured relatively as well as positively. The proportion which the 
inconvenience inflicted bears to the total amount of happiness ero 
the person on whom it is inflicted, and that which the corresponding o ition 
to the happiness of those who are benefited by the transaction bears _ : e o 
of their happiness, must in all cases be taken into account, otherwise — ° 
vidual may suffer grievously, and the public may be benefited widely indeed, but 
so slightly that the benefit does not counterbalance the wages ps a 
£10,000 from one man, and give 5s. apiece to 40,000 others, wou ge 
the aggregate happiness of the whole, especially if the £10,000 formed the 
whole of the one man’s property. Besides this, the kind of satisfaction which 
the public obtain from private suffering must be borne in mind, It is con- 
ceivable that a large number of persons might be found so constituted as to 
take great pleasure in a cruel or indecent exhibition, of which other persons 
might be made the victims ; yet, however great the number of such persons 
might be, and whatever degree of pleasure the spectacle might afford, it 
would be wrong to indulge those who liked it, because such enjoyments are 
in themselves degrading, and shut out those who indulge in them from others 
of a higher and more enduring kind. 

Bearing in mind these two principles which legislatures constantly forget, 
how does the case stand between the clergyman who wishes to leave his 
profession and the Legislature which refuses him permission to do so? The 
clergyman is condemned to what must be regarded as one of the greatest of 
all temporal calamities. A man’s profession is not merely his means of 
earning a living—though it is that, and though that is a matter of the highest 
importance. It is also—in the case of all liberal callings—the sphere in 
which his life is to be passed, and in and by which his various powers of 
mind and body are to be developed. To have made a mistake in the choice 
of « profession, and to be forbidden by law to leave it, is like being forced 
upon the alternative between living in a climate which is ruinous to the 
constitution and sleeping in the open air. A clergyman chained to his pro- 
fession by law must either be a very bad clergyman or an idle and useless 
man. What does the public get by this? It gets the satisfaction of avoiding 
the disturbance of a general indistinct notion of the sacredness of the clerical 
profession, which no one has ever reduced to shape, and that is absolutely 
all that it gets. There are a certain number of people who take a languid 
satisfaction in a hazy, indistinct set of what are rather associations than 
thoughts about the Church and its ministers, which would be to some extent 
disturbed if the clergy could walk in and out of their calling like other men, 
and it is for the sake of this paltry satisfaction, and nothing else, that a 
number of persons are to undergo the penalty of leading lives of disappoint- 
ment, uselessness, and mortification. 


This is the real gist of the state of the law as it is and would have been, 
even if Mr. Bouverie’s Bill had passed, for the relief which it proposed to 
afford was limited to those who declared their dissent from the doctrines or 
discipline of the Church. Clergymen, therefore, who did not dissent from 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church, would have been obliged to 
continue to be clergymen to the end of their lives. Had the Bill 
passed as it stood, then it would have been proved incontestably that 
the ground assigned above is the true ground of clerical disabilities ; 
for the permission to any clergyman to escape from his orders would have 
shown that neither the public nor Parliament believed in their indelibility- 
The rejection of the bill has no doubt enabled its opponents to avoid the 
force of this argument, and to oppose it in future on the ground that orders 
are indelible. This, however, puts Parliament in the absurd position of being 
more theological than the Church. Since Dr, Lushington’s judgment, no one 
will maintain that the Church has any other theology than that of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and they do not even remotely allude to the subject 
of orders. Why, then, prohibit any clergyman from changing his profession ? 
There is, no doubt, a way of putting the case which, though not very clearly 
expressed by any of the speakers in the late debate, is probably present 
more or less clearly to their minds. Assuming that it is the doctrine 
of the Church of England that orders are indelible, it might be said if a 
clergyman expresses his dissent from the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church, he probably does not believe that orders are indelible, therefore 
he may be allowed to leave them; but if he does not dissent from the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church he assents to the doctrine that orders 
are indelible, therefore he may properly be forbidden to leave them. To 
this there are two conclusive objections. In the first place, as has been 
already observed, the legal standards of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church say not one single word about the indelibility of orders, and the Legis- 
lature ought not to act upon a theological opinion which, even if it is perfectly 
true, is no part of the doctrine of the Church. In the second place, if the 
argument were well founded the obligation on the clergyman would be only 
a moral one, and as such it would be an obligation which the law 
ought not to notice. Suppose that a clergyman, who does not dissent from 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church, is under a moral and religious obli- 
gation to continue to be a clergyman to the end of his life, does it follow 
that he ought to be compelled to observe it by the law of the land? The 
presumption is the other way. No maxim is more trustworthy than that 
which lays down “Dei injuries Deo cure.” The sanctions of moral and 
religious obligations ought, in almost every case, to be moral and religious 
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exclusively. If it is an immoral act for a clergyman to leave his profession 
(as in many cases it no doubt would be), let him be punished by such a 
degree of public disapprobation as such conduct excites. If it is a breach of 
the law of God, no human power need interfere to produce the inevitable 
result ; but unless it can be shown that there is any definite class of cases in 
which such conduct greatly and obviously injures the public in some tangible 
way, the law of the land ought not to interfere. Now the only injury to the 
public which any one can assert to exist, is the possibility that a barely per- 
ceptible shock might be given to the associations of a certain number of 
people. Surely it is the height of unmanliness and timidity to inflict a 
terrible penalty on innocent men for such a reason as this. The Church of 
England stands on foundations firm enough to enable its best friends to be 
generous. It is a wretched policy to exhibit the friends of the Church in the 


. light of people whom common sense throws into a fit of hysterics. 








DUKE PASQUIER. 


THE prince of second-rate men was buried this week in Paris. A pros- 
perity almost uninterrupted had yielded him every boon but greatness, and 
a length of life far beyond the lot of other men had refused him no honour 
but immortality. Among all the aspirants for political fame which the 
France of three generations has produced, there is not one who has achieved 
a more varied success, or achieved it with greater ease. He knew, in the 
course of ninety-five years passed upon this changeful earth, how varied are 
the ways of fortune, and the vicissitudes of parties and States ; and no man 
had learnt more thoroughly how the fickleness of fortune and the phases of 
politics may all conduce to the welfare of moderate and useful men. Towards 
the end of such a career as that of Duke Pasquier, most men might well 
begin to feel how small the questions of the day must be as compared with 
the questions of the century, and to gaze with a broader view than others 
upon the passions and conflicts of men. It was this man’s virtue, and at 
the same time his weakness, that he saw all this from the first. A sagacious 
Minister of the first empire, he resigned himself with composure to its fall ; 
advanced to honour by the Bourbons, he served them and saw them perish 
with the equanimity of one who knows how temporary ‘dynasties are ; a 
faithful supporter of Louis Philippe, he nevertheless so bore himself towards 
the Revolution, that no one cared to disturb him in his’ retreat. He is gone 
where parties are little valued, and the war of politics has never claimed an 
entrance ; but it might almost be said of Duke Pasquier that, however his 
views of earthly things may have changed in other respects, he can hardly 
have enlarged, further than they were enlarged on earth, his comprehensive- 
ness of political judgment and his calmness of historic survey. The world 
had altogether dealt gently with him ; and he had, on every occasion and 
under every régime, dealt equally and moderately with the world. 

Duke Pasquier was the oldest statesman of France, if not of Europe ; and 
was one of the very few links which connect the times of Louis XVI. with 
the present. Such a link in our own country was supplied till a few years 
ago by the venerable Dr. Routh, who had talked in his youth to many per- 
sons who still remembered Queen Anne. But the history of the French 
veteran is still more curious from its association with public events, while in 
actual date it extends almost as far into the past. A week ago the man was 
living and conversing with his friend who had been a counsellor in the 
Parlement Maupeou, and a prisoner in the days of Robespierre. His youth 
was passed under the old monarchy ; with others of his day he must have 
admired Marie Antoinette, have marvelled at Necker, have speculated on 
Turgot, have jealously watched Philippe Egalité. He was twenty-two when 
the storm burst on France ; twenty-seven when his father perished on the 
scaffold. To his latest day, his friends declare, he would ,tell stories of the 
massacres of September, and the terrible revenge of Thermidor. He was not 
a mere spectator, however, of the scenes of the Revolution ; he was himself 
thrown into prison by Robespierre, and owed his life to that leader's fall, 
After this, his fortunes steadily rose. Under Napoleon, two years his junior 
in age, he became, first, Procureur General, and afterwards Prefect of Police. 
This last. appointment must have suited him well. His calm and intelligent 
mind, his knowledge of men, his singular practical discretion, must have 
rendered him just such a man as Napoleon loved!to honour and Fouché 
delighted to employ. It was no wonder that the conspirators who plotted to 
overthrow the Government of the Emperor, considered the death of the 

Prefect of Police as an indispensable preliminary}to the}attempt. The plot 
failed, partly through the bad management of its chief; and no one more 
prominently distinguished himself in its suppression}than the man whose life 
had been the first object in the conspiracy. 

The restoration of the Bourbons came at last ;"and M. Pasquier, with a 
promptness which none but Under-Secretaries can display, declared at 
once in favour of the monarchy. He was not a hypocrite ; a time-server he 
only was so far as time-service is a popular and profitable adoration. The 
Garde des Sceaux of the restored dynasty was not a man of the stamp of 
those who worship the rising sun. He was rather a man who understands 
profoundly the science of political astronomy ; who knows perfectly well 
when the sun is going to rise, and when worship would be only thrown 
away. He did not support the hero of the ;Hundred Days, when France 
was falling at his feet ; and his self-denial was well rewarded. For seven 
years he was one of the most powerful men in France, as he was certainly 
one of the wisest ; and until the irresistible majority of the Villéle party in 





the Chamber, he held the balance with extraordinary tact and sagacity 
between the republican faction on the one side, and the violent parti prétre 
on the other side. This was, on the whole, the most brilliant part of his 
career. He was a really good speaker, and he was a man of imperturbable 
temper. Strange to say, towards the end of his tenure of office, he was the 
most unpopular man in France. The multitude, though they admire elo- 
quence and respect administrative powers, have little regard for moderate 
views, and rather dislike imperturbable tempers. 

The third act of this eventful history shows M. Pasquier again full of 
honours. During the last years which preceded the Revolution of July he 
had been in opposition : and the policy which he had pursued had been one 
which would lead him to welcome the advent of the citizen-king with as 
great eagerness as he had before displayed in accepting the elder branch. He 
was already a peer of France, and he now became President of the Chamber 
of Peers. All the great trials which came before that assembly he directed ; 
and greatly as the Peers admired the dignity with which he regulated the 
proceedings, the populace of Paris are said to have admired still more the 
majesty with which he moved his robes. Here, again, his moderation did not 
desert him. A friend of the new régime, he regarded with suspicion and 
dislike the school of political economists who seemed bent on moulding its 
principles to their own peculiar tastes. Villéle he had feared as a reactionist ; 
Guizot he mistrusted as aschemer. But even moderation is not omnipotent ; 
and in 1848 M. Pasquier found that his part in life was played. No one can 
doubt that he could have found in the service of the republic, if he had 
wished, some post congenial to his views ; and those who had watched his 
career would doubt still less that he could have found in his views, with 
equal facility, some element congenial to a republic. But the Chancellor of 
Louis Philippe was eighty-one years of age. He chose retirement at last ; 
wrote memoirs of his life, soon to be published—we can declare, on the 
best authority, that they are most interesting,—presided over political 
cliques, delighted the old by his dignity and the young by his pleasant talk, 
never lost till the day of his death his ability, his calmness, and his pros- 
perity. He was clearly a man of whom, if of any one, it may be said, that 
he ought to have lived for ever. His failure—after gigantic efforts on the 
part of the doctor—to escape the debt of nature, is the only want of success 
recorded during the whole of this varied life. They made him an Acade- 
mician, as if his other honours had not been enough ; and while other men 
laboriously gain the dignity by the literary toil of years, this favourite of 
fortune leaped into the sacred circle in virtue of a trifling vaudeville. Most 
nonagenarians find a difficulty in keeping up their acquaintance with the 
world: he, a causeur infatigable, and with his senses unimpaired to the 
last, collected around him a polished and brilliant circle, and was the life of 
the Rue Royale. An eminent writer saw him a week before his death, and 
declared that his reflections on political affairs were even then pointed and 
judicious. That they were pointed we can well believe ; but that they were 
judicious is simply a matter of course. If M. Pasquier ever said an injudi- 
cious thing, there is no trusting human character. 

It is, nevertheless, a singular circumstance that the attention of the public 
of Paris is at the present moment occupied very much less with the recollec- 
tion of the successful man whom they have lost than with a discussion 
respecting a certain by no means judicious remark, about dying and not 
surrendering, made by a real or mythical officer of the French Guards at 
Waterloo. This singular indifference of his countrymen to the eminent 
merits of the deceased Duke is worth reflecting upon. The truth seems to 
be, after all, that M. Pasquier failed to represent his nation ; and to be 
great a man must be, in some degree, representative. There was nothing in 
his character or his history that was a type of anybody or anything. He was 
himself full of amusing stories about other people, but Paris society had no 
particular stories to tell of him. The name which he has left adorns no par- 
ticular scene of vivid dramatic history ; but little as it can adorn a tale, it 
can point a moral still less. What verdict can posterity declare about such 
aman, except that he was strongly successful? What judgment can the 
recording angel pronounce, except that he never made a mistake? But as 
a Frenchman he was misplaced. The lecture which he read to the prisoner, 
Louis Napoleon, on the vanity of ill-directed ambition, is a perfect illustra- 
tion of his own character and the slight accordance it had with that of his 
nation. The hero of the Boulogne enterprise was before him, full of wild 
dreams and hopes as strong as they were vague. The Nestor of French 
Peers addressed him in a speech in which he pointed out, with eloquence for 
ever thrown away, how completely the young prince failed to understand the 
feelings and sympathies of the nation. If any man in France ought to have 
tested them thoroughly it was the speaker, but on this one occasion he was 
wrong. There was something more in the French nature than his could 
appreciate. Thoughtless daring, irrational sentiment, neglect of suffered or 
inflicted pain, loyalty to names and ideas,—these were things of which the 
President of the Court never suspected the existence among his countrymen, 
and on which the prisoner of Ham more boldly calculated. There are many 
men who make their lives the text for a discourse on the evils of impulse and 
recklessness : M. Pasquier’s career would furnish the materials for a sermon 
on precisely the opposite side. No man ever followed public life with more 
cautious judgment, few with more practical skill. He is almost forgotten 
already, because he has really done nothing to be remembered for. There 
were no salient points in his history to catch the attention of his age. 





He served his generation—whether for their good or for his z” or with that 
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mixture of motives to which most a a yin — - aie 
tell. But he has left no footprints on the sane. nro i , 
red by ages to come, or it may be a selfish desire ; but those 
erat te te om learn from M. Pasquier that its attainment a wi 
connection with dignity, or success, or even power. It is weve ed “ i 
something in common with the time one lives in. The lion w 0 0 wot 
be gazed at has only to ramp and roar ; but the man who wishes te 
remembered must find somehow a place in the feelings and impulses of his 


generation. 











CORONERS. 


A conrestep election between a doctor and a lawyer for part of the 
mantle of the late Mr. Wakley has ended in the triumph of the doctor. 
Such an immense quantity of promotion goes to lawyers and so little to 
medical men that this may, perhaps, be considered as a satisfactory result by 
that large majority of the public who knew and cared as little about either 
of the candidates, personally, as about the nature of the office for which they 
contended. Though the relative claims of the candidates are a matter of very 


little importance, and though we may all acquiesce, with perfect satisfaction, | 


in the choice made by the freeholders of Middlesex since they were to choose, 
some interest attaches to the office itself and to the manner in which it is 
filled up. ities 

With the exception of one or two of the inferior judges of the city of 
London, the coroners are the only judicial officers in this country who are 
chosen by popular election, and if the office were more important the 
excessive absurdity and inconvenience of such a mode of appointment would 
be abundantly obvious. In the present instance we write with the most 
absolute impartiality. We know practically nothing whatever either of 
Dr. Lankester or of Mr. Lewis, except that, for some time past, their names 
have been plastered over all the hoardings and dead walls in London, side by 
side with the idoneous trousers and the Brighton excursion-trains, and no 
doubt our ignorance was shared by 999 out of every thousand of the voters. 
How, under such circumstances, can a vote be of the smallest value? What 
intelligent or educated man would walk across the street to give one? In a 
political contest the candidates generally represent some sort of difference of 
principle, upon which popular feeling is entitled to some weight. That the 
people of a particular town incline, for the time being, to support a Liberal 
or a Conservative is a fact worth knowing, and their sympathies, though not 
well instructed, are, generally speaking, real enough ; but what is the sense 
or meaning of setting people, who have not the faintest notion of the duties 
of a coroner, to decide which of several persons, absolutely unknown to 
them, is best fitted to discharge those duties? Some vague preference for a 
doctor or a lawyer as such, or the fact that Dr. Lankester is a popular 
lecturer, or that his name is more euphonious than his rival’s, are about as 
good reasons as any of the voters who did not happen to know the candidates 
personally were likely to have for their selection. 

To the complete ignorance on the part of the electors of the personal quali- 
fications of the candidates, there is for the most part superadded an equally 
complete ignorance of the nature of the office. Every one knows, in a 
general way, that it is a coroner’s duty to hold inquests on dead bodies, but 
few people know the answers to the questions, who and what is a coroner ? 
does he hold any and what place in any and what system? how comes he to 
be elected in this strange manner? what possible connection can there be 
between holding inquests and returning the pannels of jurors when a sheriff 
is a party to a suit? in short, what is the nature, the history, and the theory 
of the office? The answers, however, to these questions form not a very 
important, but an extremely curious branch of constitutional information ; 
and superfluous as the office has now become, perhaps there is none which 
displays in greater perfection several of the most important characteristics 
of the constitution, especially of that almost unknown part of it by which 
the executive government of the country is carried on. 

One of the greai characteristics by which the internal executive govern- 
ment of England is distinguished from that of most Continental states is the 
absence of any sort of systematic organization. The Minister of the Interior 
in France stands at the head of what, in the language of his country, is called 
a “hierarchy” of officials, who rise in gradations one above the other, from 
the gendarme and the garde champétre up to the préfet. It is the same with 
the judicial system. The Ministore Publique begins with the A vocat Général 
at an Imperial Court, and goes down to the smallest Procureur de CEmpereur 
i remote country town, In England we have nothing of the sort ; every 
officer does his own duty in his own department, and is answerable to no 
superior authority whatever. Dr. Lankester will be absolutely despotic in 
Central Middlesex, subject only to cumbrous and antiquated remedies, which, 
oe ened cases, might be obtained against him in the Court of 
aoe pare vigd * attribute this difference to a difference of national cha- 
a. ei “tt ~— ge the true account of the matter. At least, it 
hie ’ uth. In early times the internal executive government of 

country was distinguished from others, and especially from the govern- 
ment of France, by its superior compactness and system. France was divided 


shadows of which survived with strange pertinacity till the close of the last 
century ; but in England an executive system was established by the reign | 
of Edward I., which, according to the notions of that time, was highly com- 











| pact and efficient. The office of coroner formed a part of that system, and 
| the functions which the coroners at present exercise can be understood only 
| by reference to it. The general object of the system was threefold—the 
maintenance of the peace, the prevention and punishment of crime, and the col- 
lection of the revenue. For these purposes there were in every county a sheriff 
and a certain number of coroners, according to the size of the county. The 
sheriff was the civil and military head of the county, and commanded itg 
power (posse comitatus, whence the common expression a posse of people) ; he 
collected all the revenues of the Crown lands within the county, and the quit- 
rents due from towns, &c.; and it was especially his duty to keep the peace, 
to apprehend offenders, and to raiseand follow the hue and cry. The coroner 
was the sheriff’s subordinate, and his duties, as the statute de officio 
coronatoris (4th Ed. I. ch. 2) sufficiently proves, were almost exactly the 
same as those of a French Procureur de [Empereur. {In all cases of death, 
and in many cases of crime, it was his duty to inquire into the circumstances 
and apprehend suspected persons ; it was also his duty to look after some 
parts of the casual revenue, as, for example, deodands and wreck of the sea, 
and to act for the sheriff in his absence. In the Statute of Coroners there 
are minute directions about the way in which these functions were to be 
discharged. ee 

At the time when this system was established there were no justices of 
the peace, and no quarter sessions, so that the sheriffs and coroners were either 
the only, or at least the most important, civil officers in the country, and 
might almost be described as the governors of their county. The right of 





| appointing them was therefore very important ; for some time the sheriffs 


were elected (from the 28th Ed. I. to the 9th Ed. IL., 1300 to 1315), and the 
coroners are so to the present day, by virtue of the 25th Ed. IIL. ch. 6, 
passed in 1354. 

Such was the original nature of the coroner’s office. The really curious 
and interesting part of the history relates to the manner in which it was 
brought down to its present dimensions. This was brought about by two 
circumstances, which have exercised a most powerful influence on the history 
of England, but have attracted less attention than they deserve. The history 
of all executive systems must depend upon the nature of the machinery 
by which they work, and of the machinery by which they are managed. 
The machinery by which the sheriffs and coroners had to work was the 
invention of an age when hardly any one could write, and when time was of 
far less value than it is now. They could act only by means of the inquest 
or jury. They could, to use a modern phrase, be “set in motion” only by 
the oaths of a certain number of men who came to swear to a. fact within 
their own knowledge. The sheriff could not seize a forfeiture, the coroner 
could not take possession of a wreck, without “office found,” that is, 
without sworn information of the fact. The summoning of a jury or inquest 
was the necessary first step in every one of their official proceedings. A 
jury had to be sworn to ascertain the death of a Crown tenant; to 
assess the value of a felon’s goods ; to state the circumstances of a wreck ; or 
for almost every other purpose that can be imagined connected either with 
the keeping of the peace, the suppression of crime, or the collection of the 
revenue. This, of course, was extremely cumbrous and inconvenient, and by 
degrees every part of the duties of the sheriffs and coroners became obsolete. 
When justices of the peace were appointed, the preliminary steps in the 
administration of criminal justice fell entirely into their hands ; as the Crown 
came to be supported by taxation voted by Parliament, special means of 
assessing and collecting the taxes were provided, and the financial duties of 
the sheriffs and coroners became first trifling, and then obsolete. As the 
country became settled, breaches of the peace on a large scale ceased, and 
nothing was left but private crimes, dealt with by justices of the peace, or 
occasional civil wars, which were decided by armies in the field. Thus the 
office of the sheriff became almost nominal, though he still executes the 
process of the courts, summons juries, and presides at the election of 
members of parliament. The office of the coroner also fell almost into 
disuse, one portion of it surviving the extinction of the rest on account of 
its importance and convenience. From being a sort of public prosecutor and 
representative of the Crown, who inquired into most of the transactions in 
which the Crown had an interest—amongst others, sudden and violent deaths, 
—he has come to be an officer who has no other duty than that of inquiring 
into the cause of sudden or violent deaths. 


Such is the history of the origin, the gradual restriction, and the present 
condition of the offices of the sheriff and coroner ; but how, it may be asked 
did the coroners come to stand alone as they do ? Was there no one to com i 
them to discharge their duty, and to see that their office was abolished vada 
there was no longer any duty to discharge? The answer to this inquiry 
is that in early times the superintendence of the great bulk of the internal 
business of the country was in the hands of the courts of law. The collection 
of the revenue was managed entirely, or almost entirely by the Court of 
Exchequer, and was carried on with many of the forms of oh action, in which 
the king was plaintiff and the sheriff defendant. In the same wa the Court 
of Queen’s Bench was the superintendent of all that related to fs preroga 











- “tee _ control of a court of law j i 
into an infinite number of independent and even conflicting jurisdictions, the | Scat ee re. ee dees 


tive, the duties of coroners amongst the rest. To put any system under the 

to de matic character, and to confer 
upon the officers who compose it complete independence for all practical purposes. 
If a man cannot be made to do his work unless he has brought himself within 
the law, he practically does what he likes, and this is the true secret of the 
freedom not only of coroners, sheriffs, justices of the peace, and the judges of 
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inferior courts, but also of endowed schoolmasters and of the clergy of the 
Established Church. We gain vastly in independence and energy by this 
arrangement, and it is very doubtful whether we lose in other ways. 

Such is the office of the Coroner. It is a very odd one, and no human 
creature would think of establishing it if it did not exist; but as it does exist 
it is perhaps not worth while to interfere with it, though it is cumbrous and 
inconvenient, and sometimes produces scandal. Still it does no great harm, 
and it is a strange relic of the past, with a certain antiquarian curiosity 
about it. By a strange accident it has become a complete and almost useless 
anomaly, without becoming a sinecure, and has thus escaped destruction. 
Like most other official people in this country, Dr. Lankester, if he behaves 
reasonably well (as there is no reason to doubt that he will), may congratulate 
himself on having reached an anchorage from which nothing but death is 
likely to remove him. 








THE LAST EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS. 


OnE of those terrible assaults of arms which periodically occupy the shore 
at the mouth of the River Thames took place on Monday last. On that 
day the 12-ton or 150-pounder Armstrong gun was pitted against the new 
Minotaur target, and the fight proved fatal to both sides. The new target, 
like the old Warrior target, takes its name from the ship whose plated side 
it represents. Four ships, however, are already being built and armed on 
the Minotaur system, and the experiment accordingly, as to the comparative 
strength of the Warrior and Minotaur armour, was one attended with some 
anxiety. The spectators of the trial travelled by special train. They left 
Fenchurch-street at 9 a.m., and reached Southend, forty-two miles off, at 
10 A.M. From Southend a pretty winding road, six miles long, brought them 
through some of the richest corn land of Essex down to Shoeburyness. The 
Ness of Shoebury is nothing more than a point of land at the river mouth 
facing seawards, and commanding at low water an immense stretch of fore- 
shore. When the tide runs out there is a range of fifteen miles of hard sand, 
over which the batteries of rifled ordnance can fire with perfect safety. It is 
an admirable artillery ground, and was the early scene of all the experimental 
practice and contests of rival rifled guns. Since the adoption of the Arm- 
strong gun, a school of gunnery has been instituted here in addition to the 
experimental station, and now the two establishments are so flourishing and 
important, that Shoeburyness is a large military settlement. The experiments 
against iron plates do not, however, take place at the ordinary ranges. The 
sand would be an insecure foundation for heavy iron targets. These experi- 
mental combats come off in a meadow alongside the river, and out of the way of 
the powder-magazines and barrack-roofs. This meadow seems almost below 
the river level. At all events, it is divided from it by an embankment, 
against which the iron targets are placed. Here stood the famous Warrior 
target until taken to pieces, and here stand now the battered remains of 
Fairbairn’s, Thornycroft’s, Samuda’s, Scott Russell’s, and other similar con- 
structions. Amongst them on Monday last was the Minotaur target, con- 
spicuous for its clean undinted front. It seemed about 10 feet high and 
20 feet long, and stood nearly upright, but supported on either side by 
massive granite masonry, and resting in the centre against an immense timber 
framework behind it. The whole face of the target consisted of four 
oblong iron plates of 5} inches thickness. Behind the plates there was a 
coating of teak-wood 9 inches thick, and behind the teak came the stout iron 
skin or structure of the ship, with deep massive vertical iron ribs set up at 
intervals of only 18 inches from each other. This target seemed even 
stronger than the Warrior target, which had more wood, but was armed 
with iron plates 44 inches thick instead of 54 inches. 

Two hundred yards away from the target stood the guns forming the 
most formidable battery ever mounted. In the middle was the twelve-ton 
Armstrong gun. Next to it stood the 112 cwt. cast-iron 68-pounder, and on 
either side of these were ranged three 110-pounder breech-loading Armstrong 
guns, and one 140-pounder muzzle-loading rifled Armstrong. The interest 
centred in the twelve-ton gun, which dwarfed the others rather than looked 
large itself. It is, however, 13 feet long, and 3 feet 2 inches in diameter at 
the breech ; the bore of the gun is 10 feet 4 inches long and 10} inches wide. 
Presently, amidst the inspection of the combatants, the bugle of an artillery- 
man sounded “ attention,” and all the company filed off for shelter. This is a 
most necessary precaution, for in firing at these iron plates both the shot and 
the target throw off splinters in every direction, and to a great distance. On 
the present occasion a fragment of plate was picked up 600 yards away. 
Half of the visitors find this shelter in a strong casemate built of granite 
with brick-arched roofing, which stands.near the target. The others go 
farther off to where Mr. Scott Russell’s target has been removed, and covered 
in with stout timber planking. A few more notes in challenge and reply are 
sounded from the bugle, and then with a dull heavy thud comes the first 
shot of the day. It is a cast-iron 156-Ib. round shot from the twelve-ton 
Armstrong gun, fired with a charge of 50-lb. of powder, and aimed at the 
bull’s-eye in the centre of the centre plate of the target, at a distance of 
200 yards. A momentary interval follows the firing of the shot, during 
which the fragments of iron fall harmlessly, and then every one rushes 
out of cover, and hurries to the target to examine the effect. The shot 
has struck the centre fairly, and where it struck there is a great 
round cup-shaped hole a foot and a half deep, slightly narrower at the 
mouth than half-way in, and holding at the bottom of it a little heap of 
crumbled fragments. There is no cracking of the armour-plate, which is of | 





splendid iron and workmanship. The shot seems to have burst clean into 
the heart of the target, churned for itself a deep round pit there, and then 
disappeared in a mass of iron dust. At the back of the target the destruc- 
tion is even more impressive. Two of the massive ribs are broken right 
through, and deeply bent. The iron skin is bulged and rent in every 
direction, whilst bolt-heads and screw-nuts are lying about broken short 
off from their places by the tremendous concussion. Meanwhile a cordon 
of soldiers has been formed in front of the target, and within the cordon 
are the authorities taking note of the effect of this first shot, which has 
evidently done more mischief than they had looked for. Soon the spectators 
retire again for the second shot, which is also a cast-iron one, from the same 
12-ton gun with the same 50-lb. charge, and which is to be aimed at a new 
bull’s-eye painted in the centre of the top plate. The same rush to the target 
follows this shot, and this time there is no mistaking the success of the gun. 
There is a clean breach through the target. Though the mischief looks 
much the same in front, yet from behind it seems far more serious. There is 
plenty of daylight visible through the target, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, the very portion of the armour-plate that received the blow of the shot is 
picked up six yards behind the target, bearing the strange ripple-mark caused 
by the impact of the shot, and fringed with teak splinters caught in its 
passage through wood, skin, ribs, and all. But it appears that each plate of 
the target is forged or rolled by a different manufacturer, and so a third shot 

















is fired at the centre of a third plate. This is the lowest plate of all, and 
might well be the strongest ; but the effect of the shot is more unequivocal 
than ever. Shot and plate are both driven clean through the target, and 
when picked up separately behind, are found to fit each other like a great 
cup and saucer. The shot, however, is reduced to a conical form, and to 
about 15 or 20 lb. in weight. All the back part of it has been, as usual, 
crumbled into pieces. 

The gun is now loaded with a wrought-iron shot of 162lb. The same 
charge of 50 lb. of powder is put behind it, and this time the fourth and last 
remaining plate is taken for trial. The new shot wipes out the very bull’s- 
eye, shatters the supports of the target, and twists the whole plate backward 
and out of place. But it has not passed through. There it remains sticking 
in the armour and flattened out to twice its proper size. While the whole party 
are speculating on this unexpected result, it is whispered that something 
has happened to the gun itself. The rumour is too true. When the last shot 
flew from the muzzle of the gun, the breech blew out at the other end of 
it, and this was the reason why the target suffered so little. After firing 
away nearly 7,000 lb. of powder and 25,000 Ib. of shot the monster gun was 
hors de combat. Happily no one was injured by this accident. The gun had 
long been considered dangerous, and was only used with precaution ; 
besides this, there were no fragments. One great piece alone, containing the 
screw-plug, came away, and bounded off fifty yards to the rear, leaving the 
gun open from end to end. The Admiralty were at last revenged. Their 
target had been smashed; their new armour for their great new ships 
had been shown inferior to the old armour of the Warrior class, but now the 
conqueror of both was dead. Then came the question, how had it happened ? 
The answer seemed unanimous. The gun had been strained by heavy charges. 
In the first instance, it had been designed for a charge of 421b., but 50 Ib. 
of powder had been habitually used with it. Besides this, it had been dis- 
charged with charges of 601b., 70lb., 801b., and 90 1b. of powder succes- 
sively. These enormous proof-charges had been fired intentionally, but they 
were out of all ordinary proportion. The proof-charge of the 68-pounder is 
28 Ib. as compared with a service-charge of 16 lb., and the larger the gun is 
the further is the proportionate magnitude of the proof-charge diminished. 
Mr. Whitworth has even refused to permit his 7-inch gun, which weighs 
74 tons, to be proved with more than 35 lb. of powder, and yet the latter gun 
is 67 cwt. heavier than the Armstrong 110-pounder gun of a like calibre 
of 7 inches. Sir W. Armstrong, on the contrary, has not flinched from 
the severest tests. It was important to discover the weak point of the new 
12-ton gun, and the discovery, as it appears, has at last been made. No 
doubt the gun received considerable injury from the heavy charges, and that 
injury has gone on increasing until this result. If it be true, however, 
that the real difficulty of an inventor is to discover the weaknesses of his 
inventions and its evil liabilities rather than to apply the remedies, this 
failure of the monster gun will not be entirely thrown away. On the other 
hand, it would have been a serious thing if, for want of courage in testing 
the strength of the new monster ordnance by using monster charges, 
we had committed ourselves to an inferior pattern. There can be 
little doubt that the new 300-pounder which is said to be nearly ready will 
possess all the requisite characteristics of weight and strength, and we have 
faith enough in the coil system of construction to believe that any amount of 
strength for any size of gun can be got out of it, and at present out of it 
alone. In fact, there is no alternative system. At this moment the coil 
system of construction is the only one upon which great guns can be safely 
manufactured. Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Lynall Thomas, amongst others, have 
both adopted it, and it is remarkable that in spite of the supposed obstruc- 
tive character of Sir William Armstrong’s official position, he has not, 
interfered to prevent these gentlemen from manufacturing in the royal gun 
factory, of which he is superintendent, and upon the system and by the very 
processes which he has himself introduced and perfected,—guns which are 
called by their names, but which are in reality nothing more or less than 
Armstrong’s guns rifled upon Whitworth aad Thomas principles. 
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THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


i rho was 
- +) tchod Mohammedan prince and ruler of Egypt w 
a etged oa Slatarday in the Lord Mayor's Egyptian Hall no less deserves 
| a place in our gallery of notable living persons. As he is virtually a monarch 
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i i most of the ordinary powers of internal government, the 
ec character and ability may be found in a brief review ~ 
: his reign. Happily for his own fame, and for the welfare of a people in his 
a charge, the history of Egypt for eight years past supplies the best =e 
j of his personal merit. A biographical sketch of Mohammed Said Pasha . i 
ea therefore do him justice in dealing chiefly with the domestic politics of his 
| i-i dent State. . 
t H ro tee, ee in 1822, the fourth son of Mohammed Ali, by one of his 
a wives. This lady was a Circassian, superior, perhaps, in some qualities of 
| mind and character, to most of the Eastern women, for we learn that she 
devoted herself assiduously to the early education of her only child. His 
father, being ambitious to found a new dynasty, whose revolutionary preten- 
sions must be upheld by the personal activity of its princes, took care to 
Lei have Mohammed Said well trained for the public service. After learning 
) | | all that the Moslem doctors of law and of divinity could teach him, and 
; 
| 





practising the rules and exercises which Turkish custom prescribes, he was 
if turned over to Konig Bey, or Mathieu Auguste Konig, a Frenchman who had 
| for many years been settled at Cairo, as professor of Frankish literature and 
| science in the college of Djihad Abad. From this tutor the prince, then 
i twelve years old, acquired a fair knowledge of the French language and of 
1 | i European history, as well as of mathematics and physics, with especial 
an application to military tactics. Though he showed much aptitude for these 
| tf studies, he soon desired more active occupation. His father, having observed 
that the King of England then reigning, William IV., had once served as a 
) midshipman in our fleet, launched Mohammed Said in the naval profession. 
i On board one of the Egyptian frigates, in the port of Alexandria, or 
cruising about the Archipelago, and along the Syrian shore, he worked with 





they did. 

Sewn Said had not reached the age of twenty, when a change came 
over the political situation of Egypt. The schemes of conquest and empire, 
for which his restless sire had laboured with unscrupulous diligence, collapsed 
before the resolute opposition of Great Britain, though connived at and indi- 
rectly abetted by France. At the moment when Arabia and Syria had been 
subdued by the military prowess of Ibrahim his eldest son,—when he was 
preparing to make himself master of Asia Minor, and possibly even to 
dethrone, at Stambou!, the Sultan whose allegiance he had cast off,—Lord 
Palmerston moved a few pieces on the diplomatic chess-board, lent our 
Ottoman ally the assistance of a British squadron, and stopped that game of 
a new Levantine dominion with a very decisive checkmate. It was not 

uite consistent with the interests of England in India, it could not be for 
the security of European intercourse with the Asiatic world, to allow a 
| powerful monarchy to be established by force of arms, commanding all the 

passages of traffic from one continent to the other. Syria and Arabia were 
| therefore wrested out of the grasp of Mchammed Ali, but the hereditary 
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viceroyalty of Egypt was settled upon him and his sons. This was giving 

Egypt a better chance of good government, than if it had been left to the 

proconsular rapacity of Pashas nominated at Constantinople and greedy to 

| enrich themselves in their short and uncertain term of power. Yet as the 

viceregal sway was despotic, it depended upon the personal character of the 
| ruler whether it should prove beneficial or afflicting to the country. 

Mohammed Ali, before his designs of self-aggrandisement alarmed the 

political guardians of the balance of power, had been praised by English as 

well as by French observers, for his readiness to admit modern innovations. 

But after the signal defeat of his schemes of territorial acquisition, there was 


It an end of his zeal for reforms. He had never, perhaps, really cared for 
i civilizing institutions, except as means of augmenting his financial and 
i military resources, for he was, after all, a barbarian at heart. His grand 
Y had been to keep up a regular army of 160,000 men, and thereby to 
t! come the autocrat of the Levantine world. When disappointed of that, he 


abandoned ail his plans of domestic improvement. Ibrahim, the first heir 
apparent, only held the regency for a few months during Mohammed Ali’s 
ess, but died in 1848, while Mohammed Ali lingered on till 1849. He 
was succeeded by Abbas, the son of Ibrahim, whose five years’ reign, though 
sunk in morose and sensual apathy, was marked by one very important 
measure,—the reluctant concession of the railway from Alexandria to Cairo 
forced y him by positive orders from the Porte, at the instigation of Sir 
Stratford Canning. So long before as 1837, as soon as the railway communi- 
cation between London and Liverpool was completed, Mohammed Ali had 
announced to the British Government that he intended forthwith to make a 
railway from Alexandria to Suez. It was reserved, however, for the present 
Viceroy to see this undertaking performed, and but little progress was 
actually made in it before his time. Abbas Pasha must have diamond 
collars for his pet lap-dogs, but he made ruthless havoc of every profitable 
enterprise that his grandfather had set on foot. The cotton factories were 
gated, and their machinery was thrown as so much waste metal into a 
umber-room at Boulak ; the Mahmoudieh canal was almost ruined, by 


allowing the sand and silt i 
: — « § toc ° . - 
and sluices at the he: hoke it up ; the great work of er ecting dams 


ad of the Delta, to regulate the Nile irrigation 
ym gem ; on oo which Mohammed Ali had established wens’ key 
ai beet , ispersed ; nay, this stupid prince was hardly to be dissuaded 
aeeton oe Sate J — of his fleet. All this while the peasantry 
aan ee aves? y to the cruelty and extortion of a host of corrupt 


than those poor fellahs. — cattle, ever suffered more inhuman treatment 
8. hen the nazir or tax-collector pounced upon some 


wealth was mae ce wad hovele with an exorbitant demand, which all their 
often dragged Say h d Beep} Do leading men of the community were 
up for days to a * 11 . of miles from home, beaten for hours, and tied 
etiand ee Kg anguish under a burning sun. To these iniquities 
Slesoned Bent he qyptian fiscal system previously to the reion of 

The main f ss » Many Kuropean travellers have borne indignant wit 
win feature of that system was, that the Government aie to eon 
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other lads, wearing the same uniform and obeying the same discipline as | 























all the standing crops, which the cultivators were yearly — - sell at “1 
regulation price in paper-money ; and three months “~ eh alle wi 
additions to any amount charged by the cupidity of nwo es 5 if “nine 
and provincial governors, were required to be paid in hart . pyre es ‘ 2 " lj 
by some chance had any money, he dared not produce 1 Sere RD r- 1- 
minary beating, lest he should be suspected of concealing a are a ron 
Many villages, under this fiscal terrorism, having got mete ' — _ 
annual contributions, simply disappeared from the face = rw reo . 
peasants, deprived of their cattle, ceased to till or ‘se - mea ith 
escaped into the neighbouring desert. They were likewise yor ry 
corvees of forced labour, and with a severe military conscription, — in the 
most arbitrary and oppressive manner. We have not Ege the fe to 
dwell upon the miserable condition of Egypt at this perio ; when the el 
tious progress which, under Mohammed Ali, the State hac = re 
be making, was followed by a relapse into worse neglect and disor¢ a 
before. Mohammed Said, who then held the office of Grand — , and 
resided in the palace of oop at Alexandria, was nowise responsible for 
. misrule during his nephew's reign. 
The time came at last ian, by the death of Abbas Pasha, in July, 1854, 
the viceroyalty devolved upon Mohammed Said, as the oldest surviving son 
of Mohammed Ali. As he was known to be bent on thorough reforms, his 
accession to power was highly obnoxious to the fanatical and a 
party, and to those who had most influence at court in the former reign. His 
determined attitude, however, overawed the recalcitrants 1m the city of Cairo, 
who, in the first three days, headed by the old Kajah, Elfy Bey, had assumed 
an attitude of sullen resistance. The new Pasha immediately went, as in 
loyalty bound, to Constantinople, that he might there do homage for his 
investiture to the Sultan his liege. He met with a very favourable reception 
from the Turkish Ministers. It was just after the breaking out of the war 
with Russia, and Egyptian war-ships had formed part of the squadron which 
obstinately fought and was destroyed at Sinope. Mohammed Said hastily 
returned to his own dominions, in order to equip and despatch an army con- 
tingent of ten thousand men, which rendered useful service in the Crimea. 
The commissariat and hospitals were provided for under his own personal 
superintendence. On account of the valuable co-operation of the Egyptians 
before Sebastopol and in the defence of the Danubian fortresses, the limita- 
tion of the viceroy’s military forces to 18,000 men, which had been prescribed 
in 1841, was enlarged to 30,000, but in time of peace he maintains little 
more than half that number. It is a purely native army, for he at once 
dismissed the savage band of Arnaouts whom Abbas Pasha had imported. 
Having alluded to this it may be well, in the brilliant list of reforms by 
which Mohammed Said has earned general approbation, to notice first 
his improvement of the system of conscription, which was among the sorest 
plagues of Egypt under his predecessors. It is not only that the attempt to 
keep up an army enormously out of proportion to the amount of men and 
means of support which that country can afford, has been frankly renounced 
in accordance with the compact or injunction of 1841. The vexatious pro- 
cedure of selecting the recruits at the mere caprice of the sheikh, or head 
man of the village, has been superseded. The sheikh, who was bound to 
return a certain number, chosen by himself from among the people, would 
summon those men to quit their fields and families who were most likely to 
pay him for letting them off. Instead of that, registers of the male popula- 
tion, classified according to age, are now kept, and the quota of conscripts 
is drawn fairly from each class in its due turn, as is the practice in most of 
the European kingdoms. The sheikhs, or local aristocracy, are no longer per- 
mitted to exempt their own sons from liability to this service, in common 
with their fellow-citizens. It cost Said Pasha no small trouble to carry this 
point. He convened a meeting of deputies of the sheikhs, and told them, if 
they did not wish to have an army of Albanian mercenaries established in 
the country, they must agree to share, equally with the poorest fellahs, the 
patriotic duty of its defence. They promised to comply ; but. next day the 
Viceroy’s palace at Tantah was besieged by a clamorous mob of women, the 
wives and concubines of the neighbouring sheikhs, wildly scolding and cursing 
his Highness for this proposal to abolish the privilege enjoyed by their sons. 
The gates were closed against these viragoes, and their imprecations were 
spent in vain. They next trooped off to the railway station hard by, where 
they seized the luckless superintendent, and reviled him with the bitterest 
eloquence of their sex, calling him the son of Sheitan, who would carry off 
their children to the wars in his chariot of fire. It is probable they would 
have torn him limb from limb, but he ran away from them, and took refuge 
in the viceregal palace. Mohammed Said Pasha, with equal courage and 
good sense, disdained to check by force or to chastise this shrill demonstration 
of female fury. But he plainly made known that any of their husbands who 
should refuse to obey the new law of conscription would, as a rebel, be 
visited with capital punishment. Two such cases presently occurred, and 
an example was accordingly made of them, since which the law has been 
punctually obeyed. The common people have been, in a great degree, recon- 
ciled to the obligation of serving in the army, by the very short term of 
service now exacted, the liberal provision made for the soldier’s comforts, and 
the universality of militia duty. The law contemplates that every young 
man in Egypt, of whatever rank, shall be called upon once in his lifetime to 
pass under martial discipline, but, on the average, they are not kept away 
from their homes more than one year. The habits, intelligence, and spirit of 
the rising generation will certainly be improved by this change. It is buta 
few years since the Egyptians were wont to shrink with abject dread endl 
loathing from the harsh and hopeless condition of soldiership ; at the approach 
of recruiting officers to a village all its grown-up men would fly into the 
desert, or hide themselves in the ancient tombs until their mothers and 
sisters, by threats of torture or to save their homesteads from pillage, were 
forced to betray their concealment. Such was the abject state of the people 


ruled over by Mohammed Ali, whose ene j : 

rgetic tyranny was not, like the 
prudent and humane government of his son aie Saale directed to the 
happiness of his subjects. ™ 


Other measures, promptly ado ij 
i 8, pr adopted by the present V r 
senenenst revolution in the entire industrial comand of Egypt oeThe cores 
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cally been a complete change. Mohammed Ali had declared himself to be 
the sole proprietor of the soil throughout Egypt. He gave orders, each year, 
what crops should be cultivated by the peasants in each district respectively, 
and when the harvest was reaped he took the whole produce himself and 
exported it for sale. The agriculture and commerce of the country were 


with false weights and measures, in the payment they got for their grain, 


rice, indigo, or cotton, when they brought it into the Government ware- | 


houses. It is true that the system introduced by Mohammed Said does not 
yet give the cultivators an absolute freehold, but they are recognized as 
quasi-proprietors, having the clear usufruct of their land secured to them for 
ever, on condition of paying the land-tax. They are allowed to cultivate it 
as they please, and to dispose of its produce for themselves. The Govern- 
ment, having ceased to be a great mercantile monopolist, no longer takes its 


revenue in kind. The restrictions on trade and all private enterprise are. | 
_ five men, and while this tool was handled by the 
_ a basket, and three ran with it, or passed it along, to deposit the contents on 
longer exacted. The Egyptians, a laborious and frugal race, will soon make | 
| be thus formed. The station of each working party being shown by num- 


removed. The internal Customs’ barriers, and the octrot chargeable at the 
entrance of different towns or provinces, 8 per cent. ad valorem, are no 


theirs a rich country, with the industrial liberty they now enjoy. 
The financial credit of the State is now deservedly high, as we have just 


seen from the success of the recent loan, and from the fact that Government | 
bonds are readily discounted at 4} per cent. When Said Pasha inherited | 


the principality, its finances were in sad confusion. The arrears of contribu- 
tions then due from the village communities, in spite of the violent exactions 
we have described, were enormous. He at once granted remissions to the 
amount of 80 million piastres, or about one-sixth of the whole revenue at 
that time. Moreover, on commuting the taxation levied in produce for an 
equivalent in ready money, he allowed them a twelvemonth’s grace, in con- 


sideration of the scarcity of cash, This indulgence, made practicable by | 
Cairo. Passing by the shore of Lake Mareotis, the trains had to be 


strict economy in the public expenditure, has not been thrown away. Money 
is now plentiful in Egypt, and the taxes are regularly paid. As with the 


conscription, so also with the collection of revenue, the burthen is now made | 


a personal liability, for which the citizen is individually responsible, instead 


of employing the head men or sheikhs, as middlemen, to extort a certain | 


sum from each village. 

The first principle, in fact, that was adopted in the present viceroy’s 
organic reforms of the administration, was to deliver the people from the 
abusive rule of petty local officials, and bring them into more immediate 
relations with the national government. With this view the provincial 
satraps, or moudirs, who had been almost absolute except with regard to the 
power of life and death, and whose authority had become detestable from 
their acts of injustice and rapine, were set aside. Their functions have devolved 
upon maimours, or prefects of departments, more amenable to central control, 
like the prefects in France. Nor did he neglect to amend the constitution 
of the central government itself, and, with unquestioned sincerity, to offer 
some guarantees against the excesses of despotism. A Council of State was 


created, to deliberate upon all important decrees before they should receive | 


his signature, and the efficiency of its resolutions has been proved by its 
rejection of some projects emanating from the viceregal Cabinet. The 
Ministers of State are held duly accountable, and the finance budget is care- 
fully audited. An approach has thus been made towards constitutional 
government so far as is consistent with the absolutist form and with the 
absence of representative assemblies. 

The Viceroy gave early attention to purifying the judicial institutions, in 
which a great deal of corruption had long prevailed. The judges and magis- 
trates owed their nomination to the Grand Cadi, who was himself appointed 
by the Porte. The Egyptian Government had no control over them what- 
ever. By the old Mohammedan traditions, all courts of civil and criminal 
law were privileged with an ecclesiastical character, which quite took their 
acts out of reach of the State authority. In the Pusha’s dominions, justice 
was perverted for bribes by a venal set who had purchased with bribes at 


Constantinople their prelatical office as delegates from the Commander of | 


the Faithful. Mohammed Said, whose faithful allegiance to the Sultan was 
beyond suspicion, obtained an express concession of the prerogative of 
appointing the judges in Egypt, and has thus been enabled to check their 
prevarications. 

Complete religious toleration has been established in his reign, though he 
is a much better Moslem in life and belief than Abbas Pasha, who was 
wont, it is said, to boast himself a disciple of Voltaire. The Jews, the Copts, 
the Armenians, the Greeks, the Latins, and_the Protestant Christians, may 
worship openly and undisturbed. Religious fanaticism never breaks the 
peace in the valley of the Nile, nor even at Alexandria, where it has been 
exhaled from many hostile creeds in every age. A Christian lately held the 
governorship of the province of Soudan, and an infant child of the Viceroy’s 
was entrusted to the arms of an English nursemaid. Popular instruction, 
of course, so far as it depends on government patronage, maintains the faith 
of the Koran. It is presided over by a Council, which bestows aid and 
guidance upon the primary schools, in which Arabic reading and writing, and 
arithmetic, are freely taught ; the middle-class schools, which give instruction 
also in the Turkish language, in geography and history, in mathematics and 
drawing ; and the colleges where technical instruction, such as engineering, 
surveying, and military science, with the European languages and music, is 
imparted. A school of medicine has existed in Egypt for many years, and is 
now pretty well attended. The plan, which Mohammed Ali commenced, 
of sending a number of young men to the universities of France, Germany, 
and England, for their more advanced studies, has been carried on by the 
present ruler with marked success. 

Such has been the civilizing and truly liberal policy of this Egyptian 

rince. By him the abolition of slavery, which had been announced by 

ohammed Ali, was performed. With a small army, rendered more available 

by the railroad, the electric telegraph, and a flotilla of steamboats on the 

ile, he speedily repressed the incursions of Bedouins from the wilderness 

hovering along the edge of the uncultivated land. Egypt is now a country 

where life and property are very much safer than in the vicinity of Papal 
Rome. : 

Among the great works of public utility accomplished since Mohammed 
Said Pasha came into power, the clearing out of the Mahmoudieh Canal was 
managed in a style which compares most favourably with the achievement of 
Mohammed Ali in making the canal some forty years before. In 1819, by the 








wilful and relentless enterprise of Mohammed Ali, 300,000 fellahs were set to 
the task of cutting this artificial water-passage between the port of Alexandria 
and the Rosetta branch of the Nile, with so little care for their health and 
subsistence that in a few months its completion had cost more than 12,000 


( | human lives. Along a line of twenty miles there was not a drop of water to 
managed by its master. Under this system the fellahs were sadly defrauded | 


refresh those hard-driven bondsmen toiling under an African sun. Twenty 
years later, when the aspiring tyrant had got tired of his grand undertakings, 
the canal was neglected, so that it soon became almost impassable. O- 
hammed Said determined to remove the huge accumulation of sand and mud, 
estimated at 3,000,000 cubic metres, without losing any more time. It was 


| calculated by M. Mongel, his chief engineer, that if each labourer were to 
| remove one cubic metre and a half per day, 67,000 men would do the whole 


job ina month. Orders were, therefore, sent forth to every province and 
district that, according to their population, they should send to the rendez- 
vous a given number of hands. One shovel was provided for each group of 

eo another man loaded 


the line marked out for a fine new road or causeway, ten metres in width, to 


bered posts, there was not the slightest confusion. In twenty-two days the 
work was finished ; the canal re-opened, the road also made, and the work- 
men, who really mustered above 100,000 altogether, went back to their 
homes without the loss of a single man ; for while not overtasked, they had 


_ been properly sheltered and fed, and medical skill was present to deal with 
| the only five cases of sickness that did occur. This, indeed, was an excellent 
_ result of administrative method and care. 


The railway which has been mentioned was brought to completion by 
foreign skill and capital, with the efficacious furtherance of this enlight- 
ened Viceroy. On the first day of 1857 it was opened for traffic as far as 


placed upon a raft to cross the river, and thence, harnessed again to the 
steam-engine, were swiftly drawn through a fertile and populous alluvial 
plain, which, like Holland or Lombardy, is enriched by the multiplication of 
waters, and where the frequent villages, or cupolaed and minaretted towns 
with their surrounding palm-groves, betoken that Lower Egypt, well governed, 
should be a prosperous land. The railway, from the great seaport to 
the capital city, was used beyond expectation by the natives themselves, 
paying ten francs for third-class fare. Meanwhile, for the conveyance 
of the Indian mail and of English passengers that way, the Government 
strenuously promoted its continuance from Cairo to Suez. It was no longer 
tolerable that all our fortnightly political and mercantile correspondence with 
Asia and Australia should jog over the desert on a camel’s back. Once it 
happened, absurdly enough, that the patient animal, taking fright, ran 


_ away, and the mail-bags, after being missed for a week or two, were 


at length found at a distance in the pathless wilderness, still strapped 
to the poor beast’s carcase, which the vultures had nearly devoured. 
This Viceroy has seen to the performance of that promise which his 
father volunteered in 1837. By the steady labour of twelve thousand men, 


| whose rations of fresh bread or biscuit arrived every morning for breakfast 


as they advanced further day by day in the construction of the desert. rail- 


road, the work was finished within the appointed time. We cannot yet 


cite the much-disputed enterprise of the Suez Canal as a practical success. 
Mohammed Said has taken in hand, besides, many projects of undoubted 
usefulness, such as steam coasting navigation in the Red Sea, and a steam- 
towing company up the Nile, with other plans for the accommodation 


_ of both inland and maritime commerce. Agriculture, for which the soil, 


the climate, and the wonderful river of Egypt afford such vast resources, has 


_ had much of his care. His younger brother, Halim Pasha, bas got reaping- 


machines and thrashing-machines ; he has even got.a steam plough ; while 
cotton-gins and sugar-mills have been erected for the manipulation of his most 
valuable produce. The Viceroy’s efforts, indeed, to improve various branches 
of manufacture are attested by the admirable specimens now to be seen in 
the Egyptian Court of our Great Exhibition, including the finest and most 
durable tissues of silk, cotton, or woollen, from the looms of Cairo ; fine 


_ pottery, cutlery, saddlery, embroidery, and jewellery, besides a stand of 
| rifles, by the famous M. Minié, whose services have been engaged as Director 


of the Egyptian arsenal. The contributions, too, from the Viceroy’s Museum 
of Antiquities at Cairo afford us an interesting proof of his superiority to 
the ignorant and bigoted prejudices of other Moslems, who have preferred 
savagely or superstitiously to destroy the relics of remotest civilization. 

Many incidents of his visit to England in these days, which is not his first 
visit, have been reported as illustrating the active practical intelligence which 
leads him through our factories and dockyards, and inspires his studies in 
the Exhibition. Many an English tourist, as the Times lately observed with 
reference to the Prince of Wales’s reception in Egypt, has had occasion to 
acknowledge the Viceroy’s noble hospitality. It was notably during our 
fierce struggle in India that his sympathy with us was profusely displayed in 
his polite attentions to British officers. Apart from the duty of returning 
those generous civilities while he sojourns among us, the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of his government, as here described, make him worthy of bei 
greeted with honour. He has left in Egypt a deputy, Ismail Pasha, who 
faithfully and vigorously supplies his place. He comes, meanwhile, for no 
idle excursion, as it is not in the indulgence of sensual sloth that he has 
passed his days at home. The welfare of his country is ever kept in mind by 
this prince, who on the banks of the Thames or of the Mersey daily drinks 
of the Nile. 








Bebietos of Pooks, 


ECONOMISTES MODERNES* 


In this handsome volume are collected the essays on the Economists of the 
ing generation, which M. Louis Reybaud has, from time to time, pub- 
ished in the Revue des Dewx Mondes. Our thanks are due to him and to 
Michel Lévy for issuing, in an accessible form, essays which readers of the 





* ELconomistes Modernes. Par Louis Reybaud. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1962. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Revue must often have wished to possess separately. Nor are our thanks 


th ellent printing and paper of this edition, 
Mee Rey bond Sas soquiied Time on this side of the Channel by the publica- 


ion, i : the humours of “ Jéréme Paturot a la Recherche d’une 
Pelion Sociale,” but an earlier production had introduced his name to the 
small number of readers who take an interest in Communist movements. 
More than twenty years since the Academy awarded the Monthyon Prize 
to M. Reybaud for the series of studies of Social Reformers which he had 
written for the Revue des Deux Mondes, and afterwards had published sepa- 
rately. We naturally compare the present volume with the former essays. 
We believe M. Reybaud was first led to examine the schemes of the 
Reformers in the faith that he could and the hope that he might find 
amongst them some practicable plan for the Reconstruction of Society, but 
he presently arrived at the conviction that his expectations were vain. It is 
not easy to over-estimate the candour and acumen which a student must 
ssess, that he may be able to enter upon a course of thinkers with a bias 
in favour of their reasoning, and yet come to conclusions in direct opposition 
to theirs. M. Reybaud’s reading, moreover, was very wide. Englishmen 
who took up the “ Réformateurs, ou Socialistes Modernes,” found the author 
familiar with Hobbes and Harrington, Quakers and Fifth Monarchy Men, 
Trades’ Unionists and Churtists, Bentham and Owen ; indeed, until the 
publication, two or three years since, of Mr. Sargent’s “ Social Innovators 
and their Schemes,” our literature possessed no parallel to M. Reybaud’s 
history of the English Socialists. In dealing with English Economists, 
M. Reybaud exhibits the same candour and the same range of information 
that he showed in his studies of English Reformers. Two of the essays in 
the volume now before us are devoted to Mr. Cobden and Mr. John Stuart 
Mill ; we shall presently examine them in detail, but we may here bear 
witness to the accuracy which distinguishes the history of their works. 

In another direction twenty years have produced a change. Adverse as 
M. Reybaud’s verdict was to the wisdom of the Socialist schemers, he treated 
them with a tenderness due alike to their disinterested motives and his own 
former inclination towards them. He has since repented of his gentleness. 
In the interval France has suffered a third revolution, and for a few months 
was a prey to the crudest Communism. The experience of that time has 
changed M. Reybaud’s tone. He now deplores having used any words which 
could indicate sympathy with men who would render society impossible. 
The alteration of his sentiments probably represents the feeling of a very 
influential section of the French nation, who accept Louis Napoleon as the 
only alternative to Louis Blanc. M. Reybaud’s present position is 
exhibited in the blame which he casts on Mr. Mill for thinking that Com- 
munism could in any form be preferable to the present state of society. 

M. Reybaud possesses that clearness of style which is so general a charac- 
teristic of his countrymen : in a lively fashion which never degenerates into 
smartness, he tells the story of the life of each economist, analyzes his works, 
and points out his position amongst his fellow-labourers. Without being an 
original thinker, he has an easy mastery of his subject, and if he discovers 
little himself, shows a remarkable power of examining and expounding the 
Ciscoveries of others. 

Besides Mr. Cobden and Mr. Mill, we have in this volume reviews of MM. 
Bastiat, Michel Chevalier, Léon Faucher, and Rossi. In collecting and 
revising his essays, M. Reybaud has endeavoured to give them a unity of 
composition which was wanting in their original form. A set of portraits 
drawn by the same hand, necessarily exhibits the more important charac- 
teristic of a unity of thought. Each economist, as conceived and presented, 
occupies a position peculiar to himself in the hierarchy of the science ; he 
+ rye ey stowed rete of ef we be ate of the series may be 

as an instalment to a biographical history of politic: r. 

The sketch of Mr. Cobden’s career a sar the first as weary 
essays : with him is of course associated the question of Free Trade. The 
story of the struggle in this kingdom is told with accuracy and animation 
and M. Reybaud not only shows a minute acquaintance with its incidents, 
but a clear conception of the fight as a whole. It would be idle to reproduce 
here the facts with which most Englishmen may be presumed to be acquainted 
and which have, indeed, been recently narrated in this Review : we are more 
concerned with the French critic's estimate of our countryman’s position. 
He justly denies to Mr. Cobden any originality as an economic thinker, but 
rests his greatness on the clearness with which he has apprehended the great 
doctrines of political economy, the tenacity with which he has insisted upon 
them, and the skill he has exhibited in collecting from the facts of common 
experience illustrations to enforce them. “With a simple and just idea,” 
says M. Reybaud, “obstinately reproduced under the most varied forms, he 
gained for the science [of political econom ] in seven years a wider al 
than it had acquired by its own forces in half a century Adam Smith had 
sowed the seed, others have seen its growth; Mr Cobden om h 1 “ 
honours of the harvest.” Well informed as M. Reybaud is on En lish lif : 
he yet over-estimates the honours of the City in the fashion hrc t his 
countrymen. After quoting the language of Mr. Gladstone 1 sony 
fortune of Mr. © in bei . ‘Simiieiee tpon the happy 

r. Cobden in being able, after an interval of fifteen y 
confer a second time such a benefit on his country, and the hop shes 3 “ 
country would not prove ungrateful, he adds, “La réponse Ye lon 
rv - : - » He ‘ réponse & cette derniére 
} M Cobden L het — ;, Un mols apres, la Cité de Londres accordait 

au, a ¢ de > ‘ oma . ° 
hesitate to accept the Seuten orth oa Cobden’s admirers will probably 
the services he has rendered his ined ity - a sufficient acknowledgment of 
“on erm ag 4 the view which oe thdeeee tein ie A wan pete “ 
on the value of Mr. ’ wang ‘y ‘ ; 
and Mr. Ball are aoa a —— a Free-trader all except Mr. Bentinck 
his trial. M. Reybaud’s remark, sieges advocate of peace he is still on 
to his undoubted ability, but to the face re, oF m the weight due not only 
His words may be taken as a s ct that he is a supporter of the empire. 

“pplement to those of M. Prévost Paradol. 


** Less agreeable is the lan i 
- guage which some men of 
par Bright amongst others, hold, in order to secure ae nm pope tthe 
pinions ; the means on which th aa Ouehi Sue Gieees Of their 
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ppeals to self-interest, to interest alone, to an arn saditer stich, 
w, selfish, 























and exclusive, are of a most detestable kind ; were they listened to, they would 
infallibly lead to the destruction of character and the decay of institutions.” 


This no doubt involves some little misapprehension of Mr. Bright’s posi- 
tion. In his arguments against wars and rumours of wars, he has been 
almost driven to the consideration of loss and gain as the only greund com- 
mon to him and to his antagonists ; his own judgment we may suppose 
based on the principles of the Society of Friends ; but to adduce these in his 
speeches would be to convert himself from a politician into a preacher. It 
cannot, however, be denied that M. Reybaud’s language is, to a great extent, 
justified. As long as such manifestoes appear as the recent Jetter on the 
Antwerp fortifications, as long as such cries as “ Perish, Savoy !” are ssible, 
the Manchester school must be reckoned of the tribe of Issachar :—“ Issachar 
is a strong ass couching down between two burdens: and he saw that rest 
was good, and the land that it was pleasant ; and bowed his shoulder to 
bear, and became a servant unto tribute. cane 

The essay on Mr. Cobden’s friend and correspondent, Frédéric Bastiat, is, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory part of this volume ; it renews the old story of the 
“ugly duckling,” which others did not know to be a swan. This is a test of 
a critic ; it strains his power of apprehension of new forms, and shows us how 
far his conclusions are derived from his own insight or from the concurrence 
of the opinions of others. M. Reybaud gives Bastiat high rank, but he 
appears to us to fail to appreciate his peculiar excellency. No political 
economist since Ricardo has, so far as we know, exhibited a genius at all 
comparable with that of Bastiat. It might be thought that the Lord Mayor 
was of this opinion, as at the banquet he gave last year to Mr. Cobden, 
M. Michel Chevalier, and others, in commemoration of the French Treaty, 
the portraits of Bastiat and Adam Smith were placed side by side. The 
juxta-position must, however, probably be taken rather as a compliment to 
the French guests than as a token of English knowledge. We fear our 
countrymen who were present at the Mansion House would have passed a 
very sorry examination in Bastiat’s works. 

Born at Bayonne in 1801, and dead at Rome in 1850, it was denied to 
Bastiat to see the fruit of his labours ; he did not live to witness the extended 
intercourse between France and England, that step towards the time when 
lawmakers will— 

‘* From growing Commerce loose her latest chain, 


And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky.” . 


The greater part of Bastiat’s life was passed at Bayonne and Maugron ; 
from his seventeenth to his twenty-third year he was a clerk to an uncle at 
Bayonne ; in 1825, upon the death of his grandfather, he retired to Mugron, 
and farmed a small estate which he then inherited. For twenty years he 
lived at Mugron, constantly studying to better the agriculture of the district, 
and paying the penalty of experimentalists who sacrifice immediate gain to 
the pursuit of science. His great delight, however, lay in the study of econo- 
mical laws; from his nineteenth year, indeed, he had meditated on the 
structure of society; for a while he had in early youth yielded to the 
fascination of Rousseau ; then he passed under the influence of the grand 
reactionary dreams of de Maistre ; lastly, he learnt to recognize in the simple 
organization of a free society, the true realization of the liberty of the one 
and the order of the other. Yet it was not till 1844 that he emerged from 
provincial life. In that year he addressed to the editor of the Journal des 
Economistes his first contribution, “On the Influence of the English and 
French Tariffs.” Other essays followed, and early in the following May 
he visited Paris. His reception was most flattering ; the leading economists 
of the capital urged him to reside there permanently, and there was even a 
hope of obtaining for him a chair of political economy. But he could not as 
yet bring himself to quit Mugron. It was on this occasion that he made 
the acquaintance of M. Reybaud, of MM. Guillaumin, Rossi, and Sa 
What struck him most in this circle was its almost universal ignorance - 
English thought and English affairs. In a letter to Mugron he mentioned a 
dinner of these economists at which a M. Tracy adduced the misery of 
Ireland as invalidating the doctrine of Malthus!! M. Reybaud veel ta 
first impressions of Bastiat: a man of simple manners and simple attire, but 
through rustic simplicity and countryfied costume gleamed intelligence and 
true dignity. A noble soul was soon recognized. Above all. he says. his 
eyes were lit with beautiful ardour. The same year Bastiat visited England : 
it was the very height of the Free-Trade contest, and Bastiat laid the Sand. 
tion of a friendship with Mr. Cobden that lasted to the end of his life 
Before this, however, he had given proof of the power of free trade in 
binding together thinkers of different nations. In his circle at Mugron he 
had been always conspicuous as the lover of England ; one day pe of the 
body, an “ Anglophobe,” brought him a French newspaper containing : 
extract from a recent speech of Sir Robert Peel. “ If we adopt this ¢ = =: 
said the English Premier, “we shall fall, like France, to the pre 
amongst nations.” “What do you say to this insult?” asked his f ‘end 
Bastiat was thunderstruck, but faith in the English statesman overcan “faith 
in the newspaper; he wrote for a copy of the Globe, and found that th 
words, “like France,” had been interpolated by the translator Ye 

Bastiat had scarcely returned from London, when he quitted Mu 
residence for ever. His time was come. His ripe intellect was oe wi 
lustrum to produce the fruits of a life-long meditation and then wid 
With untiring energy he gave to the world through the press and in mse silent. 
letters, speeches, pamphlets, fighting Protectionists on the peppy 
munists on the other, until his frail be one side and Com- 

lL ; is frail body, overworked, succumbed in th 
His work may be divided into three parts. The first which ee 
prominent from 1845, when he removed to Paris. to the tin of ‘ae 
ing out of the Revolution in 1848, may be called the st “tts = ——— 
tion ; it was then that he published the “Sophismes Goneee with Prowse: 
M. Reybaud considers his chef-Ceuvre. Though we ar a uques, “wae 
to this opinion, our estimate of the value of the “So A acr disposed oe ranted 
high as that of M. Reybaud ; if we tell the English rages robably os 
the wit of Sydney Smith, married to the wisd ay ponte they oxpilat 
scarcely rate them too highly. Nothing of its kit od mse Horner, he will 
petition of the lamp-makers, gas-fitters, & &e. Th perhaps exceeded the 
reflecting on the sufferings they undergo from th vee injured tradesmen 
how much his brightness excludes the use of on ¢ the sun, feeling 
impetus would be given to their trade by abolishing th Tight, ry es - 
only i Ts : se of sunlight i 

y in houses, petition the Chamber of Deputies to prohibit its cntiuaba, 
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and to impose penalties on the use of windows, skylights, doors, and other 
apertures ; they point out the vast increase of labour and therefore of national 
wealth which must result from such legislation, and call attention to the fact 
that perfidious Albion has as usual, by means of its foggy atmosphere, antici- 
France. Whoever has thorou ily understood this pleasant absurdity, 
as mastered the problem of Free Trade ; it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the effect produced by the publication of the “ Sophismes” and of “ La 
Ligue Anglaise,’ made the French commercial treaty possible. 

After the Revolution, Bastiat was returned to the Constituent Assembly 
as a member for the Landes: here began his second labour, the contest with 
Socialism. The training through which his own mind had passed, had 
admirably prepared him for this work ; remembering his former discipline, 
he could thoroughly understand his opponents, he could vindicate the rights 
of property against M. Proudhon, the rights of the capitalists against 
M. Louis Blane. In “Propriété et Loi,” “Capital et Rente,” “ L’Etat,” 
“Maudit Argent,” &c., he met one and the other, and showed that their 
schemes would reproduce the evils they sought to remove. Life did not 
endure Jong enough for him to finish his third labour, the “ Harmonies 

conomiques ;” incomplete as it is, we hold it to be his greatest work, and, 
indeed, it forms the advance which political economy has made since the 
days of Malthus and Ricardo. As it was translated last year by Mr. Stirling, 
we need not here analyze its contents ; it will be sufficient to say that from 
the opposing forces of self-interest and competition Bastiat has deduced the 
perfect curve into which society grows ; a free society realizes the aims 
which the St. Simonians hoped to attain by legislation, “a chacun selon sa 
capacité, & chaque capacité selon ses ceuvres.” If the mutual relations of 
classes and communities be untrammelled, each man will work at that for 
which he is relatively best fitted, and his reward will be what the strictest 
justice requires ; at the same time the absolute share of each in the products 
of industry will be increased. Readers of Bastiat, says Mr. Cobden, will no 
longer think of political economy as the “dismal science.” The vigour of his 
understanding, the nobility of his aspirations, the breadth of his views 
fill the reader with delight and admiration. In the subtlety which 
exhausts a particular question, an isolated problem, he is_ little 
if at all inferior to Ricardo ; Adam Smith alone of English 
economists approaches his far-reaching command of the principles of 
the science. But his great work is unfinished ; the “ fiery soul” 
had “ fretted the pigmy body to decay,” and in 1850 he sought health, first 
at the waters of the Pyrenees, and then in Italy. He reached Rome only to 
die. “ As he lay on his death-bed,” says his friend M. Paillottet, “I saw his 
eyes glisten with the light which had often announced the solution of a 
problem ; he murmured ‘la vérité,’ and so passed away.” So dying, he 
escaped the temptations of the Empire. “Ita festinatee mortis grande 
solatium tulit, evasisse postremum illud tempus quo Domitianus . .. . uno 
ictu rempublicam exhausit. Tu vero felix non vite tantum claritate, sed 
etiam opportunitate mortis.” 

We shall probably return to M. Reybaud’s essays on M. Michel Chevalier 
and Mr. Mill. 








LIST OF THE ANIMALS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.* 


Cotuections of living animals, or, as they are usually termed, “ Zoological 
Gardens,” are now rapidly increasing in number throughout Europe, and 
have of late years likewise been successfully founded in Sydney, in Melbourne, 
and in other colonial possessions of Great Britain. Their establishment is, 
no doubt, partly due to the rage for “ acclimatization” which has sprung 
up since public attention was first called to this subject by the writings of 
the late Geoffroy St. Hilaire. But their progress has also been much influ- 
enced by the recent increase of the public taste for zoology and the allied 
sciences, which has created a more general desire to make acquaintance with 
the nae varieties and different forms of animal life. These, it is 
true, may be studied with much facility in any well-arranged collection of 
stuffed animals, and the crowds that frequent the natural history galleries of 
the British Museum show that there is no lack of appreciation of such means 
of obtaining the required information. But hands of the taxidermist, how- 
ever skilful they may be, are at the best but a poor substitute for the finger 
of Nature ; and few will hesitate to prefer examining the living animal even 
when confined behind bolts and bars, to its skin stuffed with sawdust, and 
placed within a glass case. The primary object, therefore, of zoological 
gardens is, or ought to be, to exhibit as nearly a perfect series of the various 
forms of the animal kingdom as can, under the circumstances, be brought 
together. Some whole classes of organic beings there are which it is, of course, 
impossible to represent in a living collection of this sort. The great bulk of 
most of the Cetaceans, for instance, and the difficulty of supplying sea-water in 
sufficient quantities, have hitherto prevented any attempt to introduce these 
animals into the zoological gardens of Europe. 

In other cases the nature of the food required by animals, or the medium 
in which they live, interferes to prevent their being objects of public exhibi- 
tion ; though that the difficulties thus presented may be often overcome is shown 
by the recent invention of the aquarium, and the consequent insight obtained 
into many particulars of the manner of life and habits of the lower animals, 
concerning which entire ignorance until recently prevailed. But there is no 
reason at all why zoological gardens, if managed with ordinary care and 
attention, should not contain a very fair series of the different forms of ver- 
tebrate animals—mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes—being those which, 
from their high organization and their prevalent use in domestic economy, 
are of the greatest importance to the human race, and attract most general 
notice. 

The collection of living animals belonging to the Zoological Society of 
London, which is exhibited to the public in their well-known and deservedly 
popular gardens in the Regent’s-park, is by far the largest and most nearly 
complete series ever yet brought together with this object. The list now 
before us contains the names of the vertebrate animals in this remarkable 
collection, arranged in order according to their natural affinities, as under- 
stood by the best authorities of the present generation of naturalists. After 
the scientific and ordinary English name of each animal, the country which 


* List of the Vertebrated Animals living in the Gardens of the Zoological Society of London. 
London; Longman & Co. 1862. 





| it inhabits is indicated. Next follows the manner in which each individual 


specimen, as distinguished by separate letters, a, b, c, was obtained by the 
pote | (whether by gift, by purchase, or in exchange), and the date of its 
arrival in the gardens. So that the list gives a complete account of the col- 
lection, and will be equally useful to those who visit the gardens with the 
object of making themselves thoroughly acquainted with the various forms of 
life there offered to their notice, and to the Society’s friends and correspondents 
in foreign parts who may be desirous of supplying some of the numerous 
deficiencies which are still apparent, or comparing the present list of verte- 
brates with the complete series of these animals known to exist in nature. 
The number of known species of mammals at present existing on the 
earth’s surface is estimated at about 1,700. Of these, 134 have yielded 
representatives to the Regent’s Park Gardens, and amongst them we find 
members of each of the orders into which this class of vertebrates is commonl 
divided, except the Cetaceans, the Insectivores, and the Monotremes. Wi 
regard to the first of these “ missing links,” we have alluded to the diffi- 
culties of capturing and caging whales. But as Mr. Barnum has recently 
added living examples of the White Whale of the St. Lawrence to his 
“ Museum of Curiosities,” at New York, we trust that ere long we shall see 
this deficiency in our Zoological Society’s living series supplied. The order 
Insectivora embraces a number of s animals naturally very impatient of 
confinement, but still we think the Desman of the Pyrenees, and the Tenree 
of Madagascar—which is said to have been introduced living into Mauritius, 
—might be procured and kept alive without much difficulty, and thus remove 
the blot of this deficiency from the Society’s escutcheon. Of the Monotremes, 
which order embraces only two Australian forms of life, the Spiny Echidna 
has been already, on more than one occasion, exhibited in Regent’s Park, 
The Ornithorhynchus, or duck-bill, of New South Wales has, however, never 
yet been brought to this country, and the efforts made to keep this curious 
creature alive in captivity, even in Sydney, have, we believe, hitherto proved 
unavailing. 
Of the second great division of vertebrated animals constituting the class 
of birds, no less than 409 species are enumerated in the “ List” as repre- 
sented in the Society’s collection, and amongst these are many very interesting 
and peculiar forms, The Birds-of-prey, which head the series as here 
arranged, are fifty in number, but are probably not quite so numerots 
as in the Zoological Gardens at Antwerp, where particular attention has 
always been paid to this group of birds. Amongst the Climbing-birds, which 
follow next in order, the collection of parrots is certainly unrivalled, em- 
bracing as it does seventy-two different species, several of which are of great 
rarity, and exceedingly scarce even as stuffed specimens in museums. The 
Parrot-house, which stands, as our readers will recollect, in the northern 
division of the gardens, is always filled with tenants, and the well-arranged 
cages and carefully-labelled specimens of these attractive birds show the care 
and attention which has been devoted by the executive of the Society to this 
branch of their collection. There are, besides the parrots, two other grou 
of birds, which appear to be very fully represented in the Zoological Society’s 
series—the Struthious birds and the waterfowl. With regard to the former of 
these, living examples of nearly all the known species of ostriches and their 
allies are included in the “ List ;” and in addition to them we notice the 
Apteryx, or wingless bird of New Zealand—the only example, as we are 
informed in the “ Guide-book to the Gardens,” that has ever reached Europe 
alive. This specimen, we observe, was “ presented by Lieutenant-Governor 
Eyre, December 9th, 1851,” and has thus been already more than ten years 
in captivity. As, however, the “Guide-book ” informs us that it has recently 
laid several “ enormous eggs,” its vital powers would appear to have not yet 
begun to wane, in spite of its long captivity. Of waterfowl, including 
swans, ducks, and geese, nearly fifty different sorts are enumerated as existing 
in the Zoological Society’s series, and to many of them we observe the words 
“bred in the Gardens” attached, than which there can be no more conclusive 
test of well-doing. Every part of the world seems to have contributed birds 
of this class to the Society’s establishment. Australia has yielded Black 
swans and Semi-palmated geese ; South America, White-faced Tree-ducks and 
the beautiful Black-necked swan ; North America, the Summer-duck ; India, 
the Bar-headed geese ; Africa, the Yellow-billed duck ; all of which appear to 
flourish in the Regent’s Park. But if, as we believe is the case, our domestic 
ducks’ appreciation of rainy days is shared in by the whole tribe, there is 
little wonder that these strangers from so many different countries should all 
do well in our English climate. ’ 

The reptiles in the Zoological Society’s collection number upwards of 130, 
belonging to about sixty different species, and exhibiting representatives of 
all the principal divisions,—tortoises, crocodiles, saurians, snakes, and 
batrachians,—into which this class is usually separated. The exhibition of 
this class of animal life was, we believe, only commenced in 1849, when the 
present reptile-house was fitted up for the p e, and, though the system 
of exhibition adopted (in closed compartments ehind glass) is an admirable 
one as regards the public, we doubt whether it is ny ore suitable to the 
animals themselves, as the greater number of them last but a very short time 
in captivity. Most reptiles require a humid temperature, and if this be 
supplied to them ates the ee peng ov oom Pane covered with 

tion, and the objects themselves are nge bi 

jdanuan fishes the Zoological Society's series is necessarily confined to 
the fish-house, and to the few aquaria that it is possible to arrange with- 
in that limited space. The number of species represented, therefore, is but very 
small, some three-and-twenty only out of a class of animals of which upwards of 
7.000 have been already obtained and catalogued. The present “fish-house” 
was built before the theory of the aquarium was perfectly understood, and 
is eminently ill-adapted for the purpose. The building recently erected by 
the French Société d’Acclimatation in their new gardens in the Bois de 
Boulogne, is much better adapted for the meee of preserving and exhi- 
biting fish-life, and we trust that our Zoological Society may shortly be in a 

ition to replace their present fish-house by a somewhat similarly-con- 
structed edifice. Until something of this sort has been done it will be hope- 
less to expect any very great extension of the list of fishes exhibited in the 

ens. 

We have now said a few words concerning each of the four great classes 
of animais enumerated in the Society’s list of vertebrates. The volume itself 
is certainly not an interesting one to the ordinary reader, containing, as it 





does, a mere list of names, and the dates of the arrival and particulars as to 
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igi each individual specimen. But it will, no doubt, be of a great 
ne ald Society, as a en of increasing the fame of its unrivalled 
collection of animals, and of indicating to its numerous friends in foreign 
rts the deficiencies which still exist in its extensive series. It likewise 
ae creditable testimony to the activity of the present secretary and prin- 
ociety—Dr. P. L. Sclater, under whose super- 
intendence it has been compiled by Mr. Louis Fraser. But the former 
gentleman, we observe, declares himself solely responsible for “ the arrange- 
ment, for the scientific nomenclature, and for the correct determination of the 


species.” 
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TWO LIVES.* 


Tune is no better test of a novel than that which was given long ago by 
Sydney Smith,—* Did it amuse ? Were you surprised at dinner coming too 
soon? Did you mistake eleven for ten, and twelve for eleven? Were you 
too late to dress, and did you sit up beyond the usual hour?” If a novel 
achieves all or any of these results it is a success ; if not, it isa failure. A 
fiction must, above all things, be amusing or interesting. Mr. Dickens’s 
writings, while they seldom interest, yet afford abundant amusement ; and, 
on the other hand, such works as those of Mr. Reade and Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, though altogether devoid of amusement, command an interest from 
beginning toend. Buta novel which is solemn and didactic, which is without 
plot, and unlike nature, is surely, of all things on earth, the most useless and 
the most wearisome. We are sorry to say that the “Two Lives” is a novel 
of this description. It cannot stand Sydney Smith’s test in the least. We 
affirm confidently that no readers ever neglected their toilette, or lost their 
sleep, or forgot to be anxious for their dinner, over these dreary pages. The 
reason of this can be discovered without much critical sagacity. It arises 
simply from the fact that the tone of the book is pretentious and prosy, the 
characters are quite unnatural, and the story is no story at all. 

It is the more disappointing to be forced to this conclusion, for at first 


sight the book promises well. The scene is laid in revolutionary France, and | 


the imagination of the novel reader at once anticipates the excitement of 
trials and hair-breadth escapes, with possibly some astonishing examples of 
heroism and self-devotion. And all the more so that Mr. Jerrold seems to 
be as fond of revolutions as France herself is, and not content with one, 
embraces two in the course of his narrative. The tale opens with the disaf- 
fection of a village blacksmith in 1830, and ends with the death—we cannot 
say of the hero, but of the most conspicuous character, among the barricades 
which overthrew Louis Philip But, unhappily, these revolutions have 
nothing on earth to do with the story. They serve no purpose whatever, 
beyond affording an occasion to Mr. Jerrold for the exposition of some very 
common-place political opinions. The downfall of two dynasties cannot 
supply a single exciting situation ; we do not even catch a glimpse of any 
serious fighting. Almost all that occurs might, with equal propriety, have 
taken place in peaceful England. ' 

What does occur is simply this. Two brothers, living at Paris—the one 
very fond of money, the other very fond of eating,—become involved in 
pecuniary difficulties. In order to remove these difficulties they go down to 
the country, and set fire to the chateau of a third brother, with the amiable 
intention of burning him and his wife and family alive. And in this inten- 
tion they succeed, with the exception, however, of a young daughter and her 
nurse, who jump out of a window. In order, we suppose, to point the moral 
that gluttony is a more venial vice than avarice, the brother who is fond of 
eating falls into rather low spirits after this, whereas the brother who is 
fond of money evinces no remorse whatever. The daughter is discovered 
and is carefully brought up by the repentant brother. But the villain who 
knows no repentance has a son, and the cousins very naturally fall in love 
Sebastien—for such is the name of the hardened sinner—sees no objection 
to their marrying each other ; but the virtuous gourmand shrinks in horror 
from the idea. The dispute on this point goes on with an undisturbed 
dreariness, which readers can imagine for themselves, through a volume 
until Sebastien suddenly shoots himself,—for no earthly reason that we can 
discover, except that he must have been very much bored by a dinner which 
his brother gives him in the Café de Paris. " The gourmand lives some time 
longer, and, when he dies, leaves for his niece’s benefit a written confession 
of the murder. The lady goes into a convent ; her cousin-love jumps on to 
a barricade and is shot ; and, in the impressive language of the last page :— 

So the De Capelles ended—in shame and sorrow. The crimes of the t 
er wrecked the happiness of the young and good.” anes 
~ 6 ag ime tare — There is not a single incident of 

yond those which we have mentioned. And, in 
order to gain a knowledge of these events, the unh d 
wander through s 150 pe pri oo 
gh some 650 pages of print. The mere fact that such are th 
materials of the story will justify our criticism that the characters : 
unnatural. We have no patience to discuss minor improbabilities, wh the 
whole thing is the wildest improbability conceivable. Mr Jerrold ide . 
believes that he has written a deeply tragic tale. ‘He has yet to “ ne 
ee of tragedy are not to be found in the records of the Old Bailey. 
pnt xecution of the book is worthy of its conception. Of dramatic aie 
is no trace. We are told everything by tl a 
characters themselves. In no w :< ee teeta te Pen mp 
ieietintesiaaben ales 7“ . calling itself a novel did we ever see so 
page 207 he tells » Mr. errold himself seems aware of this, for at 
fhe tells us that he has finished his introducti in hi 
words, “the scene-painter having d ; ee ot eee 
his actors.” An ietsodaction ir “, ed his task,—lo! the dramatist with 
little moment, for all the rest is in rs _ is of the longest, but that is of 
appear at all ; the scene-painter rem ra ferticaett a cs Ser pm a 
We have neither spate nen. en scene-painter to the last. 
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Vision,” read aloud one evening by a good curé. The idea is borrowed from 
«“ Paradise Lost,” one difference, however, being, that while in the hy only 
the world befure the flood is revealed to Adam, all the crimes in the histo 
of the universe are here brought before the eye of Cain. Everything, it 
appears, is accomplished “ by Cain-sweat,” whatever that may mean ; and 
the Wanderer, lying “ under the agnus castus,” sees all manner of murders 
from that of Julius Cesar to those of Becket and Rizzio, After the pano- 
rama of murders is over a fatal source of crime is made manifest to him in 
the following manner :—“ As his languid eye looks upward, the gentle wind 
fans some clustered, egg-shaped fruit that is silvered with a cool bloom— 
fruit elastic to the touch and grateful to the palate... .. The fruit drops 
most exquisite and cool bottles of rich refreshing syrup into his hand. 
He plucks from the bunch ; he presses the grape to his lips. A fire lights up 
in his deep-set eyes, a smile plays upon his lips ; and, smiling, he sleeps.” 
During his sleep he sees the power of those “ wine-eggs, as they are unaf- 
fectedly called, variously exemplified. They lead uniformly to very unpleasant 
results, for “ the vine, as the hop, is manured with rags—with the rags of its 
slaves!” And also “it arches its climbing branches over the holiest places, 
charges its deadly nectar in its red and yellow retorts ; and anon worshippers 
turn from the altar and blaspheme.” The exact meanmg of all this is not 
very evident ; but, at all events, it is surely the language of a fervid teetotaller, 
and rather an anchorite generally. It is not therefore without some surprise 
that we read, about six pages further on, how this same curé would enjoy 
to his breakfast the “ sumptuous fare” of “Ostend oysters, olives, sardines, 
soles au gratin, little beef steaks smothered in truffles, Chevet’s best peaches, 
and Bordeaux Burgundy, with coffee served in Sévres, and accompanied by 
dainty glasses of comet brandy.” 

We have said enough. We are sorry that we have been forced to speak so 
strongly in condemnation of Mr. Jerrold’s book ; for a good novel is the 
cause of so much pleasure that we are always glad to welcome one. But 
truth compels us to say that in the “Two Lives” we can discern no single 
merit whatever. 





TAMARIS.* 


TERE is something, it must be confessed, a little wearisome in the 
penitence of Madame Sand’s maturer years. Deserting the colours under 
which she fought so long and gained so much distinction, she has espoused 
the cause of virtue, with all the inconsiderate enthusiasm and newborn 
vehemence of a proselyte. Thoroughly tired with every phase of human 
passion which an ingenious fancy and a somewhat varied experience had 
enabled her to conceive and delineate, she has betaken herself to Nature in 
its simplest, most primitive, and most innocent forms. The authoress of “ Elle 
et Lui” has now no taste for any scenes that are not idyllic, any incidents 
that savour of a fallen world, any feelings but those of sentimental innocence. 
A moral reaction has translated her, at a single bound, from a world 6f 
interesting sinners to a region where it is exceptional not to be angelic. The 
heroine of “ Vanity Fair,” with her Sunday-school classes, useful tracts, and 
charitable bazaars, was not a more ardent worshipper of the beautiful and 
the good, than this repentant fabricator of a hundred naughty stories. She 
has studied the distinctive peculiarities of a series of lovers, and she has 
begun to find them less interesting than rocks or flowers, the wonders of the 
sea-shore, or the depths of a silent forest. A primrose by a river's brim, a 
fisherman’s cot, or a wave-washed crag, are the themes which arouse in her a 
keener enthusiasm than vicissitudes of passion, or the excitements of gay society 
The noblest study for mankind she has discovered to be also the simplest and 
the least pretentious. She lays her scene on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and she has an infinity of pretty things to say about the colouring of the sky, 
the lucidity of the water, and touching loveliness of the moonlight nights. She 
pauses at every step, with all the pleased inquisitiveness of unsophisticated 
youth, to observe an insect’s wing, a wild flower’s petal, or the plumage of the 
bird that crosses her path. The innocent interests of existence are for her 
doubly interesting from being entirely new, and its simple enjoyments doubly 
enjoyable on the same principle on which weary epicures who for a whole 
London season have been dining not wisely but too well, sit down in the 
autumn with a relish to boiled mutton and turnips. Madame Sand has for 
a large period of her existence been supping off the most highly spiced ragofits 
that the moral cuisine of Paris can supply, and it does her great credit that 
her appetite for wholesome cookery should be still so strong. Mutton and 
turnips are good sound food, but do not in ordinary cases produce more than 
a placid satisfaction. Madame Sand tastes them for the first time in her 
life, and there is something quite touching in the surprised vehemencs with 
which she pronounces them delicious. Purity, sélf-restraint, unselfish 
the claims of duty against those of passion, the pleasures of a tranc uil lif the 
dignity of a useful employment,—such are the Seats but excellent terials 
oe ar mg for ov task, and for which she has discarded 'the por- 

raiture of love too vehement to be conventi eri 

of agua dissipation. nventional, and the feverish dreams 
er present story is a pretty idyll, very inno ‘ ¢ 

replete with observations Which varicbia ns less sam pesay oe nr rap = 

than from the unexpected quarter in which we find them. oe 


** The things we know are neither rich nor rare 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” — 


There is love indeed, but it is love shorn of i 

down to a soft and delicate effulgence. There “ bam ty th pe 
them comes to us, as it were, from a far-off world, scarcely matri r — * 
quillity of the atmosphere in which we are permitted to move The apie 
common details of every-day life, but we see them through a sort of om pont 
indistinctly that the sight of them only suggests the idea of thei pee en 
There are men and women too, but hardly of a human mould ‘The hero and 
the teller of the story is a young physician, who, without any ‘ rye ms 

infringement of modesty, isallowed to leave upon the reader's me a: pera 
impression of a moral altitude to which, it may be safe] affirm a, fi ot oom 
eg ame 2 —— had the good fortune to attain ‘Commnia with hin 

© have La Florade, a young naval officer, wh ; 
v.ew of life, and had hitherto regarded ae fieer tole ‘oa aaa a 








* Tamaris. Par George Sand. Paris: Michel Levy. 1862 
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legitimate field for enterprise and triumph. Circumstances throw the two 
young men in the way of a mysterious and fascinating Marquise, who is living 
in picturesque retirement, and who devotes herself to educating her son, and 
forgetting the fashionable world. The whole tale turns upon the different 
ways in which each of these two admirers conducts his courtship: La 
Florade, flushed with former triumphs, is driven into a frenzy by the Mar- 
quise’s impassive and frigid good-nature ; the doctor, on the other hand, is 
of a more despairing temperament, and his imagination supplies him with 
ample proofs of his rival’s good fortune. He has, however, a great advantage 
in being frequently called in to attend the Marquise’s little boy professionally, 
while La Florade is embarrassed by the proximity of two other ladies, to whom 
he has, in less exalted moments, professed his devotion. These personages 
afford Madame Sand a congenial opportunity of character-sketching, and are 
extremely well conceived and worked out. One is a Mademoiselle Roque, a 
lazy, Oriental beauty, the natural daughter of an eccentric libertine who is 
supposed to have committed suicide just before the commencement of the 
tale. Mademoiselle Roque’s mother was an Eastern slave, and something of 
the atmosphere of the harem still hangs about her. She loves indolent atti- 
tudes, pretty toys, sweetmeats, and amber pipes ; she is entirely unsophis- 
ticated, but dead to all but the most animal emotions ; her personal charms, 
though great in their way, are those which delight the eye of bashaws and 
grand viziers rather than of civilized and refined Europeans :— 


“ Elle était petite et grasse, trés brune, mais non mulitre; une peau unie 
magnifique ; des yeux superbs, un peu trop longs pour le reste de sa figure, qui 
était courte et sans autre expression que celle d’une curiosité enfantine ; le nez 
argué, les lévres fortes et fraiches, de beaux bras, de petites mains effilées et 
paresseuses, de belles poses, de la grace dans ses mouvements, un air de non- 
chalance qui semblait trahir l’absence complete de la réflexion, un ensemble de 
séductions toutes physiques, qui n’éveillait dans l’esprit aucun intérét puissant ou 
délicat ; ‘ elle est trés belle,’ voilA tout ce qu’on pouvait dire d’elle.” 


La Florade, soon wearied of so unspiritual an attachment, and having 
transferred his affections elsewhere, described his former flame as “ une 
grosse endormie.” The other altar before which he had done homage was of 
a more interesting kind. A handsome, violent, passionate peasant woman, 
nicknamed La Zinovése, and borrowed by Madame Sand, it would seem, from 
the canvass of Murillo, had for a time carried on an intrigue with him, and 
was now sickening, with a sort of ferocious despair, at her abandonment. 
La Florade had come to know her husband, had awaked to the dishonour of 
his position, and resolved, rather curtly, on a final separation. La Zinovése 
submitted to her fate, but, in doing so, she resolved, with Italian vehemence, 
upon a signal revenge. She knew the efficacy of deadly herbs, had a nasty 
aptitude for daggers and brickbats, and occasionally treated her donkey and 
her children alike with a sort of wild brutality, that suggested all sorts of 
horrible gers samy as the result of her displeasure. With the Eastern 
young lady, pining silently for his reappearance, aud La Zinovése watching 
the first opportunity to stab him, a less courageous lover than La Florade 
might have despaired of another and sublimer conquest. No embarrassment, 
however, could check the young officer’s enthusiasm. By a bold artifice, 
he persuades his Eastern admirer to regard him in the light of a brother, and 
consoles La Zinovése with the assurance that the physician, the hero of 
the story, was betrothed to the Marquise. Before long, however, the 
tragic dénouement arrives: the peasant woman discovers a note which 
convinces her of La Florade’s infidelity, and poisons herself, after solemnly 
enjoining her husband to avenge himself and her. The outraged husband 
finds La Florade in a forest, fights him hand to hand, and at last throws 
him over a cliff into the sea, where he remains till his friend, the doctor, 
finds and resuscitates him. This, as he regarded him as a successful 
rival, was, of course, extremely heroic, and the Marquise rewards the 
Doctor for his exertions on the occasion by an avowal of her own attach- 
ment for himself. La Florade, sobered by his fight with the peasant, and 
convinced of the hopelessness of his attentions to the Marquise, consents 
to make Mdlle. Roque eternally happy, and the curtain thus falls at last 
upon a scene of virtuous contentment and domestic felicity quite worthy of 
the rhapsodical fervour with which Madame Sand depicts it. 

Such a story has little to excite profound interest, or to justify minute 
criticism. It is possible, and only just possible, to get to care about it. 
French novelists, when not immoral, are for the most part either completely 
insipid, or so superfinely good as to suggest the idea of entire unreality. 
Nobody, as it used to be said, ever was as wise as Lord Thurlow looked; and 
few people, it may safely be affirmed, have ever been as saintly as Madame 
Sand tries to paint herself. ‘‘ N’importe,” so rums the easy creed of one 
of her characters ; “‘en amour Dieu pardonne tout.” We sincerely trust that 
subsequent experience may convince Madame Sand of the truth of a dictum 
hardly as yet countenanced by any dogmatic system of theology ; but, so far 
as this world is concerned, and the decisions of the literary tribunal before 
which she has at present to appear, we believe that the superior morality and 
pretentious refinement of her later works will be scarcely held to atone for 
their insipidity, triteness, thin plots, and affected conversations ; nor will 
the beauty of Madame Sand’s language rescue a congeries of languid sen- 
timentality from its appropriate doom. Boiled mutton and turnips are 
excellent for a peulbaaial diet, but Madame Sand must not hope to make 
their consumption become generally fashionable. 








THREE CITIES IN RUSSIA* 


Proressor Smyru has given us a very interesting account of three cities 
of which we know as little as is possible, in an age of competitive examinations. 
It has been remarked of a distinguished antiquarian, who recently held a 
high official appointment, that there were in him primeval abysses of 
ignorance which no explorer had ever succeeded in fathoming ; and ina 
similar manner we may safely assert that the greater part of that region of 
the public mind which should be devoted to the culture of Slavonic subjects 
is a wilderness of nescience, where nought but a rich crop of prejudices 
occupies the uncared-for soil, and of which no surveyor has determined the 





* ities in Russia. By Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S., 8.L., and E., Astronomer 
Ro hy for Geotend, author of “Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experiment,” &c. Llustrated 
with maps and wood engravings. In two volumes, Lovell Reeve & Co. 









extent. Now and then a traveller like Professor Smyth ploughs up a portion 
of the field, and a few literary birds clamour in the track of his furrow, 
viewing and reviewing his work with an eye to professional profits, but the 
seeds he scatters too often prove resultless, and after a little time the waste 
slumbers as uncultured as before. We hope that the present undertaking 
will be more effectual, and that the garnered grains of our Professor’s experi- 
ences may be widely disseminated, and ripened into a harvest of popular 
knowledge. 

A traveller with a specialty is always likely to write a book worth reading. 
Even the man who wandered about Europe for the purpose of collecting 
locks and keys would have a decided claim on our attention ; and the sports- 
man immortalized by Dumas, who traversed land and sea in pursuit of one 
thrush, met with far more thrilling adventures than ever befell any Nimrod 
ready for promiscuous slaughter. ‘Professor Smyth went to Russia on a 
special mission, and his record has, in consequence, a refreshing individuality. 
Going on scientific business, and being cordially received by his brother 
astronomers, he acquired a great deal of information about the cn of 
science and the position of learned men in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and, instead of being obliged to confine himself to descriptions of palaces and 
museums, he has been able to paint us pleasant pictures of the interior of 
many a Russian home. He sketches the people among whom he moved in a 
chatty and agreeable style, and reports upon the observatories and similar 
institutions which he visited ina clear and pleasant manner, without crushing 
the general reader with technicalities, or offending the student by excessive 
sprightliness. 

He sailed from Leith in July, 1859, and, after an unpleasant voyage across the 
North Sea, was glad to enter the wide, deep strait of the Skager-Rak, where 
“all Nature assumed a more agreeable and Southern aspect. The water was 
calm and blue, or scarcely disturbed into a luminous ripple by gentle western 
airs, while across its dimpling, scintillating surface, the lands of Scandinavia 
came stretching forward nearer and nearer to be admired.” Then, passing 
the knolly forms of the Swedish hills, and the fertile shores of Denmark, the 
steamer was wafted through the Sound, after waiting for a while beneath 
“the fine old architectural pile of Elsinore, resplendent, and yet veneratle, in 
the warm, soft sunshine.” The towers of Copenhagen “soon floated into 
sight, decorating with Lilliputian fretwork the thin blue line that skirted the 
southern horizon of a broad and placid bay ;” but after awhile the land 
receded out of sight, and as the sun set in orange and purple, the Baltic 
stretched around on every side, and the —_—os chastened glow of a hyper- 
borean twilight kept the voyagers constantly on deck, “to enjoy an eveni 
as enchanting and saintly as under an Italian sky, and a horizon as unlimi 
as ocean itself, but with a ripple less marked than in Grecian seas.” A few 
days passed, and the granite forts of Cronstadt appeared in view. “ Neat 
and prim, perfectly new, too, they looked, without a soil on their light-pink 
colour, and without a single mark of injury or decay to spoil their effective 
architecture ; and yet there was something about them that told indubitably 
that they were really composed of cyclopean blocks of everlasting granite, 
and that their three-storied windows were embrasures of large guns, a fourth 
tier of which very visibly formed a threatening coronet round the top of the 
massive walls.” The regulations of the custom-house having been complied 
with, the Professor and his party were driven through the streets of n- 
stadt, and then conveyed up the Neva in a river steam-boat. “ Flat, 
desperately flat, we noted all the country ; its coast views only thin horizontal 
lines ; lines thin, but so long, and indicating over again the almost infinite 
flatness ; while its tremendous extent and unbroken uniformity were remark- 
ably imaged in the clouds of heaven above, the only sufficient mirror.” At 
length upon the eastern horizon appeared white towers, like minarets standing 
above the water’s edge, with one great dome blazing with gold, and St. Peters- 
burg opened out before them. % 

The fatigues of the journey over, the Professor goes about diligently sight- 
seeing, and he has given us many a glowing description of the bright white 
city ; its majestic granite quays, formed of huge blocks, rosy-red like the 
rock-hewn temples of Petra, breasting the broad clear water of the Neva as 
it flows on in ceaseless tide, thickly lined on either hand with vessels of varied 
build and rig—the magnificent ranges of white palatial buildings on the 
further side of the river, and the long bridges of boats spanning the bright 
stream—and windows of the houses on the English quay, each filled with 
beautiful plants like a greenhouse, splendid bananas appearing among the 
muslin curtains, and flourishing cacti in full flower, aloes with their spikes of 
scarlet blossoms, and magnificent euphorbias and myrtles—for the Russians 
have a passion for flowers, and “not even the smallest grocer, or baker, or 
shopman of any trade, but has every square inch of the glass in his sitting- 
room filled to profusion with geraniums, heliotrope, aloes, and myrtle.” Sur- 
passing all else rises the “very recently finished Cathedral of St. zak. What 

nd columns of red granite were there, each in a single block, with a 
surface that shone like glass! Bronze sculptured doors and statues were 
abundant, but the granite steps running round the whole building, each row 
three and a half feet high, in enormous blocks, and polished over the whole 
extent as truly and brilliantly as if they had been little jewels only—these 
chiefly excited our admiration.” win 

But its great attraction is its dome, raised high into the air, and plated 
with an amount of gold that is valued at £50,000. Mr. Smyth has given an 
interesting account of its appearance as seen from the balcony of the Obser- 
vatory at Pulkova, thirteen miles distant. He looked out across a flat 
ex of country to a long and level aerial blue line that marked the land 
horizon, a little short of which he saw “a thin serrated white line running 
far right and left, thereby mops the breadth, though not the depth, of the 
modern capital of the Tsars; and... . one bright golden patch of lige 
the glorious dome, of almost the intrinsic brightness of the sun..... The 
steady planetary brightness of the gleam was much increased in effect by the 
dark-purple hue of every other part of the rounded metal surface, except 
that actually employed in reflecting sunlight at the moment. Even a 
moderate-sized telescope persisted in showing to us every portion of the 
dome excepting only the side patch of light, as being of a rich purple, darker 
and darker too, up to the very edge of the reflection.” Inside the cathedral, 
also, all is rich and grand; massive bronze doors, malachite columns, 
intensely green, and pillars of rich blue lapis-lazuli. .A thousand other 
beauties are fondly dwelt on by the Professor, but we must proceed, con- 
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account of the Pulkova Observatory, where 4TO _ a Ma — 
cordially received by the great astronomers, Tg ms / >= 
his venerable father, Wilhelm Von Struve, “a noble old mi ogee 
ian lineaments, with traces of the manly constitution of his youth 
a. and a kindly blue eye that looked firm and _, = 
readers will find in it a special attraction, but every one will wet ds = 
sure the genial account of so happy and refined a family circle. ry | a 
the Professor found his title of astronomer a password that admitted b - 
the inmost sanctum of every scientific home, and at Moscow he met “ : 
same kind reception that had made his visit to St. Petersburg so p easan ° 
The eighteen hours’ journey between the two cities he found by ne ew 
tedious, the train stopping at numerous stations for appetizing refres men 8, 
and the passengers seizing the opportunities to snatch a transient smoke, € , os 
the ladies indulging in what is to the Professor an abomination, some 0 
them “ with charmingly sculptured countenances, but unhappily poten 
in hue,” consuming as many as “ thirty-three mortal cigars,” or more pro nt 
bly cigarettes. Moscow itself, or Moskva, as he writes it, in obedience te 
Russian orthography, he found uncomfortably hot and dusty. In the streets 
the sun blazed fiercely, and indoors all was “ dry, tinder-like, and ready ~ 
go off at a moment’s notice.” Fires were of hourly occurrence, and on the 
first evening of Mr. Smyth’s visit he saw seven different houses in flames. 
The city slumbered all day beneath “a yellow haze ; a richly luminous 
natural veil, half ‘ Claude Lorraine’ tint in colour, warm and pleasing yet 
grandly mysterious, and only positively penetrated here and there by = 
piercing rays projected from some lofty golden dome or gilded cross.” Of 
course the great object of interest was the Kremlin ; for a long time our 
traveller wandered about without being able to find it, but at last he saw on 
an eminence before him “a long array of lines and ranges of lordly white 
buildings, with burning golden domes, colossal walls with battlemented edge 
outside ; and inside were churches and chapels, and convents and palaces, 
and public buildings, in every variety of superb architecture. In some parts 
there seemed to be accumulated whole grooves of glittering domes and crosses, 
and in others we made out spire and turret and tower of half Tahtar, half 
Gothic build ; and these stretched at intervals beyond the river-line in the 
dim distance, plainly enclosing a vast and noble area, an elevated hill-top, 


taking photographs of the scene, watched by a crowd of peasants with bearded 
faces, tunicked summer dresses, and legs bound about with cloths, birch-bark and 
twine, who sat in decorous groups upon the neighbouring walls, and discussed 
the strange proceedings in their deep, full, and soft language. Before he left 
the city he drove to a spot at a little distance from it, whence a splendid 
view is obtained of its full extent :— 


“On either side the hills curved forward like the walls of a colossal amphi- 
theatre ; the river below, a huge serpent of blue, followed this bend; and there 
in front lay the bright white city of Moskva, stretching along seven miles of the 
horizon, glittering, twinkling, and flashing with all its myriad domes of gold. 
. . » » Not for seven miles only, but for more than twelve, along the northern 
horizon were golden-domed buildings frequent ; and we wondered more than ever 
at the extent and beauty of the great city we had been living in. Distance here, 
combined with the brilliant solar illumination, completely annihilated the special 
colours of particular edifices, and they seemed, each and all, now cut out of the 
purest alabaster, creations of exquisite light, yet bland and subdued, except 
where a surface of gold lent vigour to the reflected beams.” 


No such enchanting view is offered by Novgorod, the last of the three 
cities which the present volumes commemorate. Its chief interest is derived 
from the associations with which its early history invest it, when it was rich 
and powerful, the centre of commerce and the bulwark of civilization. Mr. 
Smyth ascended one of the tall bell-towers, and took a photograph of the 
town, which lay beneath, while round it “ stretched out on every side 
the sublimely flat Russian land, till it ended in a horizon as level as that 
of the sea.” But there was not much to be seen in the once great 
city, and our traveller is obliged to fill his pages with a dissertation on 
that dreariest of subjects, the ancient history of Russia. We prefer 
to read what he says about the present state of its language and lite- 
rature. He is greatly struck by the merits of the Slavonic tongue, 
“a language compared with which all those of Western Europe fail to satisfy ; 
for to it German is boorish and paltry, though to us it may be resonant of 
ponderous learning ; the Spanish may more approach it in fulness, but is 
stilted and stiff; Italian may equal it in liquid flow and adaptation to 
amorous discourse, but fails in serving, like Russian, for a good, hearty, and 
honest expression of feeling and description of work from one manly soul to 
another ;” an opinion which every patriotic Russian holds, and which is 
impressed in, the pages of a popular elementary grammar, upon the atten- 
tion of its students, in the words of Lomoriosov. Mr. Smyth thinks that 


English forms the nearest approximati i 
nation to this “ ]¢ ” 
“ when we looked,” h PP s “larger utterance ;” and 


€ says, at all the broad honest faces that were watching 

ae a saw _ open-heartedness, their love of jolly jokes, yet moral 
if quiet firmness of idi ; 

strength of intellect, w of purpose, solidity of build, and no little 


e felt that i 
naturally than French” 1at English would come to those men far more 


He complains, and that with justi 
we which prevails among all a here on the subject of Ruselon tes en, 
- says ~_ twice over, during the last few years, when magnificent 
wrest yr were drawn out for the improvement of the Edinburgh 
— mia “4 a language department was to be made especially 
oe ate, en Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Romanic were mentioned, 
pp seine varieties of Dutch, German, Swedish, Danish, Italian, Spanish 
| ort Patan sa a were Was introduced about Slavonic in general, or 
thing about the nnmercs, obody, he Says, in England knows or cares any- 
pe merous scholars, historians, antiquarians, novelists, and 
» Whose names are household words at St, Petersburg and M } d 
e seems to think that Russian books are as rare in a country as gorillas 








or Japanese ambassadors. No doubt they do not ornament «valy oSoube 
man’s table, but he might easily have discovered a fac boast of infinitely 
give him pleasure,—namely, that our National sages ges t of Russia, con- 
the best collection of Russian books that is to be foun : <a if. ree oad 
taining thousands of volumes on every subject of in ~r Mev silently 
almost all the leading periodicals,—a collection whic! , - eenet a0 
growing under the fostering hand of Mr. Watts, the assis ae q na we hie te 
department, and by far our best Russian scholar. We are g for all we have 
give Professor Smyth a scrap of information in return th great pleasure 
received from him in these volumes, which we have read with great ] 

and interest, and which we can cordially recommend. 








ART AND MUSIC. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: BRITISH ART. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

WE have spoken as yet of the progress and variations of our reese i 
hands of deceased painters only, save in two or three instances where ts ave 
coupled with the names of the past some of the present, as belonging to the same 
category. We now turn wholly to our living painters. 

The patriarch of the generation is Mulready, whose works may be em - 
uniting the basis of domesticism with some points of poetic garnishing a - y> 
anti-literal, almost pastoral feeling—and high artistic choiceness of execution. 
The power of mind, however, proves scarcely sufficient to support these re 
delicate qualities in the cases where the domesticism, in a positive and tang " 
form, is withdrawn. Eastlake is wholly a painter of sentiment, or rye 
purism—the same characteristic which we have noted in Stothard, with much 
less native or available faculty, and a more consciously defined style. His pupil 
Dobson moves in the same track, but has not thus far shown himself at all equal 
to Eastlake ; his feeling for art being as inferior to that painter's, as the latter’s 
original gift is inferior to Stothard’s. Cope and Paton represent prosaic poetry ; 
hard, fixed eyes, and minds which feel how fine a thing it would be to be rich, 
subtle, and much-embracing. Nearly the same may be said of Herbert, who is, 
however, a good deal more smart and stagey, with less solidity of attainment. 
His prose comes nearer than Cope’s to looking like poetry ; but, on examination, 
it is hollower as prose. Hook offers, in his figure-pictures, one of the first exam- 
ples of the treatment of incidents chiefly for the sake of colour, while his land- 


| scapes are almost equally strong in transcript and pictorial conception. Robert 
and buildings precious for their unique history, and their importance in the | 


story of the Slavonian people.” Mr. Smyth enthusiastically busied himself in | 


Lander, with one or two others, are direct inheritors from Walter Scott in general 
choice of subject, and feeling for chivalry ; a feeling which, even in Scott, took a 
somewhat factitious form, and which has sunk into a very flimsy affair in the 
hands of his pictorial imitators. The most strictly popular of living painters at 
the present moment—excluding those who addict themselves to domestic subjects 
—is probably Phillip, whose artistic qualifications consist in an insignificant but 
telling choice of subject, and coarse promptitude and vigour of execution. The 


| popular style, however, appears equally in the natty dexterity of Frith and 


Elsmore, and the well-considered ingenuity and careful but not strongly distine- 
tive painting of Egg. The public want, above all, something that tells its story 
in a salient way, and in which the pictorial conception of the subject—the means 
of representation which constitute pictorial, as other means constitute poetic 
art—shall not be made very prominent. But in the long run this judgment is 
directly reversed, and pictures descend to posterity more in virtue of their art 
than of any other quality. Poetical feeling is not a prominent characteristic of 
the British school; it is the title of Poole to a high rank among our living 
painters, though he is not well disciplined in execution. Archer shares the same 
tendency ; but he paints better, and is altogether more of a realist. Anecdotal 
history has for many years been a staple branch of our art, and has especially 
conduced to the popularity of Ward, spite of an extreme lack of refinement in his 
treatments; the Scotch painter, Drummond, works upon the same tack in a 
modest and orderly spirit. Lucy treats history in a broader way, endeavouring 
to keep himself right, but failing generally to attain any absolute success through 
the want of dramatic power; his last and largest work, the Jack Cade, shows a 
French influence, which may probably do him more good than harm, 

Of other painters exhibiting a foreign influence, we may name Calderon in his 
later works on the French side, Cave Thomas on the German, and chiefly 
Leighton, in whom there is something of French training and of Italian feeling. 
He bids fair to be the most eminent of all the British artists who have had a 
foreign tendency, and the one with the most numerous following. Another 
influence—that of Etty—might at one time have produced a marked effect upon 
the school ; but coming to be taken up, divorced from its greatness in colour, by 
so feeble a conventionalist as Frost, its arch-disciple, it has fallen into mere 
foppery and premature servility, and by this time into deserved disrepute. 
F. R. Pickersgill has sometimes displayed a similar aim, with no small reality of 
colourist power, but he cannot be said to have carried it far. 

The phase of art which has exercised a real and most potent influ- 
ence of late years is that known as Pre-Raffaellitism. It started with 
actuality of conception and thoroughness of execution, involving great elabo- 
ration of detail. As the masters of the movement advanced in power, 
the range of their style has also enlarged, passing, in some instances, 
into intensity rather than detailed thoroughness, and always making a 
strong point of colour. Solidity and realism are its abiding characteristics, 
exercised indifferently upon modern or Medizyval subjects, and combining our 
school, toa great extent, into unity of effort with every possible variation of 
motive and point of view. Before Pre-Raffaellitism began as a distinct move- 
ment, Lewis and Dyce had taken some steps in the same direction—the former 
with delicate completeness of detail, the latter with definition and some degree 
of severity of form; and, as the movement progressed, both have, 


able extent, moved on in the same track, although it would be 
these eminent men to 


to a consider- 


most unfair to 
class them amid the followers of a cause of which they were 
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the independent forerunners. The same is the case with one of the leading Pre- 
Raffaellites of the present day—Madox Brown. He had already made his mark 
before the actual Pre-Raffaellites were out of the Academy school, and has gone 
on from strength to strength in development of the bent of his own genius, and 
in sympathy with theirs. The admirable emigrant picture, “The Last of 
England,” as well as his other two, show him to be one of the natural leaders of 
the British or any school. Millais and Holman Hunt are the two of the original 
Pre-Raflaellite trio of 1849 represented in the Exhibition ; the former supreme 
as @ born painter, the latter great also in painting faculty, strenuously 
worked out, and much more notable as a man of intellectual vigour 
and aspiration, although not possessed of Millais’s spontaneity of artistic per- 
ception and power. Martineau, with the truly excellent picture which 
is here first publicly exhibited, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,” establishes a 
full claim to be considered one of the most distinguished leaders in the same 
school ; for thoughtful expression, vigour, and completeness, it could scarcely be 
surpassed. Hughes, more to be praised for grace than strength, is also a leader 
in a different subdivision of the company; and Smallfield and Holiday may be 
named among those adherents who do credit to it. 

In living portraiture we have already mentioned some of the prominent men. 
Watts turns aside from the very level track, and showing an elevated feeling for 
beauty, and a thoughtful study of character, with a view more especially to its 
artistic adaptability, he paints portraits which stand out in marked and classic 
contrast to the slurred workmanship of the day. Wells also, in studies of heads 
and express portraiture, proves a capacity for literal work in good pictorial style, 
which may be a valuable corrective toa great deal that calls loudly for correction. 

Landscape of late years has come almost wholly into the domain of Pre- 
Raffaellitism. Anthony, indeed, is great in power of a more sudden and arbi- 
trary kind, massive in swift handling, and imperiously concentrated in the im- 
pressiveness which he stamps upon his work from a vivid personal sensation 
of it. Perhaps he has succeeded best where he thought least about finished 
detail, though the “Beech-trees and Fern’ is an instance to the contrary. 
Mason also is more foreign and broad in his method. But our other landscape 
painters of recent time, Lear, Brett, Davis, Whaite, M‘Callum, and to a great 
extent Oakes, are all of the Pre-Raffaellite type; witnessing, however, to the 
width of its range and aim by works so different as the ‘‘ Val d’ Aosta” of Brett, 
endless in finish of detail, and the “ Harrowing” of Davis, at once profoundly 
actual in its broadly realized facts, and poetical in its impression and suggestive- 
ness. With the exception of Turner, we doubt whether any painter of our school 
approaches nearer to the ideal of true landscape art than Davis in this delightful 
work. 

In animal painting we have three men to name of special excellence. Ward 
was a master in solid literality, and had considerable insight into the varie- 
ties of brute character. Landseer is the dramatist of the animal world: life, 
spirit, incident, are at his command more richly and more sympathetically 
than with any other painter of the like class. We need not dwell upon a power 
recognised and appreciated probably throughout the civilized world, with no 
dissentient, though some qualifying voices. Wolf, a German, whom England 
can only claim by adoption, is the most perfect of the three in intimate study of 
veritable fact and detail—the positive forms, instincts, and habits, the minutiz 
of furs and plumages. If Landseer is the dramatist, and Ward the connoisseur 
in live stock, Wolf is most distinctively the naturalist. 

We here conclude our very summary notice of the oil-painters, considered with 
reference to the phases which our school has passed through in their hands, and 
we pass to the water-colours. 

Our water-colour art may be divided into three branches. The first is the 
style with which it commenced : subjects, generally of landscape, washed in with 
a prevalent brown or greyish-blue tint, passing gradually into a more fully 
developed key of natural colour. The second is the style practised by Robson, 
Barrett, Prout, Turner, and many others, up to our own day ; embracing the full 
key of colour, though often kept down with a tendency to a prevalent tint. The 
third is the style now generally in use, and the chief technical distinction of which 
is the use of body-colours, combined with as complete and free a use of all the 
hues of the palette as in oil-painting. It shows no limits of aim, no voluntary 
stopping short of the facts of nature in atmosphere or colour. Its products are 
pictures differing from oil-pictures only in the diversity of the vehicle, and the 
consequent aspect of the work, not in any diversity of artistic point of view. 

The student of the works of Turner, from the earliest to the latest, will find 
that he covers the entire field of water-colour operations. His first works, cor- 
responding to the first branch of the art, are perhaps on the whole scarcely so 
perfect as those of Girtin. He was at this time a student rather than a master, 
although in many instances he reached the acme of that style also. In the 
second style he stands unrivalled, and also in the third, which he practised, how- 
ever, with only a sparing use of body-colour. The most perfecting and enchanting 
landscapes in the whole world are to be found among his works of these two 
classes. The Exhibition contains several of each kind; those of English scenery 
and gentlemen’s seats belonging to Sir A. A. Hood, in the former (or second) 
style, are most specially to be commended to the study and delight of visitors. 

In the first style Cozens and Girtin are the chief masters; the latter, more 
particularly, reaching to an excellence which the limits of the system could not 
transcend, and which is entirely satisfying to the eye. We ask for no more, so 
exquisite is the feeling and perception indicated with these restricted means. 
Sandby and Edridge, and, in figure-subjects, Blake, belong to the same division. 

Robson and Barrett, in the second style of the art, are consummate in repose 
and light. With them we may name Varley, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout, 
Cox (one of the greatest artists of the British school, in any department), Dadd, 
and the wonderfu! truth and colourist-power of William Hunt, whether in figures 
or still-life. For pure, actual, and intense colour, very few men could be placed 


beside Hunt. ; 


‘A very flimey and flashy artist, ouce enormously popular, and still commanding | 
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the market, Cattermole, is a leader in the practice of water-colour painting with 
body-colour, as is also Lewis, profoundly versed in the subtleties of colour and 
manipulation. The use of body-colour, however, varies greatly among the men 
belonging to the third division of the art, which is to be distinguished from the 
two earlier divisions not more by this quality than by the other which we have 
mentioned—the prevalent merging of the province of water colour, as a method 
governed by its own laws, in that of painting generally. Newton in landscape 
and Burton in figure subjects have attained a very high pitch of depth, brilliancy, 
and relief. We might refer to many other men—to Alfred Fripp, Haag, and 
Smallfield, for particular merits; to Corbould, Taylor, and Richardson, for points 
of fallacy into which the style has already led, and seems but too likely to 
continue, under the influence of popularity, to lead; but the aspects of 
water-colour art as at present practised are so familiar, and receive such 
constant illustration in the annual displays of the two societies, that 
we may be content to pause here. We will only add the expression of 
a regret that the art tends, on the whole, to fall into mediocre hands, 
not guided by any high abstract conception of art, or of the opportunities of this 
particular branch of it. Aimlessness in style, slightness and unimportance of 
subject and execution, threaten to keep water-colour art popular among pur- 
chasers, and second-rate in intrinsic value, until some new genius, as firm in 
grasp as Cox or Hunt, shall arise to rule it in the present, and carry it forward to 
further development. 

Of sculpture we have already spoken in separate papers, and we shall not 
therefore recur to it in this sketch of the progress of our school. Inane grace 
and pseudo-classicism still have their day in this art; but the practical protest 
against these morbid conditions expressed in such intensely studied realism as 
that of Woolner, along with the critical protests to which wearied satiety or active 
hostility has of late given voice in several quarters, furnish us with some faint 
hope that the International Exhibition of 1862 may prove a turning-point towards 
something better and more living. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS. 


THE months of June and July are usually, for an English impresario, the 
most profitable of the season. Even in ordinary years, however languid may be 
the state of his exchequer before or after that period, a few prosperous weeks 
suffice to restore its condition. But in extraordinary years, like the present and 
that of 1851, when thousands of strangers visit London, there is little or no 
fluctuation in the receipts of an Italian opera director. Night after night his 
house fills ; every opera finds a “ public,” and every singer his or her admirers. 
Luckily Mr. Gye has enough material at his command to satisfy all tastes, and 
he manages his resources with undeniable skill. The list of his engagements is 
now complete. It may be remembered that the name of Signor Graziani 
appeared by the side of those of many other famous baritoni in the prospectus 
of the season. While the favourite interpreter of “Il balen del suo sorriso” 
was enchanting the people at Barcelona, the public were eagerly expecting 
him in London, and some doubt was expressed as to his coming atall. This 
doubt has now been cleared away. Signor Graziani made his first appearance 
as Enrico in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and his second as Plumkett in ‘‘ Martha.” 
We cannot see why such a great fuss should be made about this popular barytone. 
A more ornamental and less useful vocalist it would be difficult to find. His 
voice is certainly beautiful, but he is neither a great singer nor a good actor. 
Verdi is his god, and “Il Trovatore” his prophet. Neither the music of 
Donizetti nor that of Rossini finds in him a true expositor, while the melodies of 
Mozart remain a sealed book to him. It cannot be denied, however, that his 
splendid organ—as lovely of its kind as that of Mario in his prime,—covers a 
multitude of sins. His performance in “ Martha” does not call for special 
remark, since it is limited to a share in some concerted pieces, and to the well- 
known “beer song.” Herr Formes, in his palmy days, when playing the réle of 
the rustic, in Germany or elsewhere, raised the part to one of great significance 
by his vivacity and humour, but in the hands of Signor Graziani, neither of 
those attributes is apparent. Madame Penco was to have been Martha, but 
being indisposed she was replaced by Mdlle. Patti, whose graceful impersonation 
of Lady Enricheta is too well known to need comment. Signor Mario, of course, 
was Lionello. 

On Tuesday last “Un Ballo in Maschera” was performed, with Madame 
Penco as the heroine, and Mdlle. Battu as the page. We were rather curious to 
see the young French lady in the latter part, since it was, we understand, her 
cheval de bataille in Paris. She performs it nicely, and sings with taste, but 
there is nothing new in her assumption of the character. Her manner is 
thoroughly French, that is to say, wnreal; but it is nevertheless marked by 
grace and sprightliness. Her performance, both in voice and style, greatly 
resembled that of Madame Miolan-Carvalho. The opera, as a whole, went off 
with much éclat. Signor Mario had one of his “ golden nights” and sang 
divinely. Renato is one of Signor Delle Sedie’s best parts, but he must guard 
himself against exaggeration, both in his singing and acting. On the stage, as 
in everything else, between the sublime and the ridiculous there is but one step. 

We promised in our last number to say a few words on M. Thalberg’s Mati- 
nées and those of the Musical Union. To these must now be added M. Hallé’s 
Beethoven Recitals and the last Monday Popular Concert, while an entertain- 
ment given by a popular German composer, Herr Franz Abt, was not without 
interest. It is, however, M. Thalberg who first claims our attention. The 
danger in speaking of his marvellous performances lies not in saying too much, 
but rather in saying too little. So great is the perfection arrived at by this 
wonderful virtuoso, that it may have the effect of disheartening many an accom- 
plished player, and of unnerving the most ambitious student. This refers, of 
course, to mere mechanical dexterity ; but it should be remembered that a com- 
plete mastery of technical difficulties is one of the first conditions in the rendering 
of ancient or modern music. M. Thalberg has, it appears, devoted his genius 
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chiefly to the modern school, though by having conquered, pb ay eng 
say, impossibilities, everything becomes possible. When —~s ae 
inion that the test of pianists had acted wisely 
formance, we expressed our opinion Ai iti because in his 
by restricting himself to the performance of his own compos! re si a ais 
music he stands alone, while in the interpretation of ae classic mas * oad oak 
meet with his equal. The performance of Beethoven's sonata for piano 0 “+: 
violin in G, Op. 30, with Herr Joachim, has strengthened us in our ong ri std 
lover of good music knows this pretty effusion of the great i Daten 
grand in design, less profound in thought, than some of his other mas erly = i 
tions, but it is nevertheless thoroughly characteristic of Beethoven's oF Sean 
would be absurd to think for a moment that so immense a player as h om) 
should fail to do justice to so light a work, or to doubt that he acquitted himse by 
his task with the utmost ease. Whether he would be able, however, to = r 
fully into the mysterious and transcendent beauties of Beethoven 8 later on 8, or 
fathom the depth and grandeur of his sonatas for pianoforte solo, is another _ 
tion. Suffice it to say, that the execution of the above-mentioned sonata ee in 
every respect faultless, and excited the enthusiasm of the audience to such a 
degree that they insisted on a repetition of the last movement. 
Indeed, the excitement of the spell-bound listeners during & whole of the 
performance knew no bounds. M. Thalberg made a “quasi” pause between 
each piece ; but rest he had none, for his time was entirely taken up with bow- 
ing, leaving the orchestra, going half-way, coming back again, acknowledging 
once more the compliment, and returning to his work, which consisted in not 
less than three “ grand fantasias” (‘‘ Huguenots,” “ Mosé,” and “ Home, sweet 
home”), one serenade (“ Don Pasquale”),a barcarole (his newest composition), 
an étude (en octaves liées), and “ Le Prélude de l’ Avenir ” (the last fancy of Ros- 
sini), as quaint in title as it is modest in pretension. It is impossible to describe 
the marvellous feats of execution, or to give an idea of the new effects observable 
in the performance of these various pieces. The instrument is made to speak, to 
sing, or to thunder, at the will of the player, and under his fingers is like a toy 
in the hands of a child. His music, moreover, which has many weak points, 
loses its chief defects when executed by himself, and becomes really beautiful. 
No pianist has created a greater sensation in London for years than Sigismund 
Thalberg. 
We should be unjust, however, were we to pass by artists like M. Hallé, M. 
Jaell, and Herr Rubinstein, all players of the first rank, though each differing 
from the other in style and individuality. The first may be entitled the 
* classic,” the second the “resplendent,” and the third the “impressive” 
pianist. We call M. Hallé classic, because he penetrates deepest into the mind 
of the great authors, and best understands their meaning. M. Alfred Jaell 
deserves the name of resplendent, because he aims merely at effect, and looks 
more to brilliancy than to truth; while Herr Nicholas Rubinstein is always 
impressive, because his playing is solid, vigorous, and impassioned. Those who 
are in the habit of frequenting our best chamber music concerts, especially the 
Beethoven Recitals, Mr. Ella’s Matinées, and the Monday Popular Concerts, will 
bear us out in our estimate. Last year we spoke at some length of the highly- 
interesting and instructive meetings at St. James’s Hall, where M. Hallé gives 
his masterly readings of Beethoven’s poems in the form of sonatas. The second 
series has been equally successful, and worthy of the same praise. Thanks to 
M. Hallé, not a note of the music which Beethoven has written for the pianoforte 
remains to be explained or understood. Thanks, also, to Mr. Ella and Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, the most celebrated works of the most famous composers, ancient and 
modern, have all been heard, and are more and more appreciated. The former 
appeals more exclusively to the “‘ upper ten thousand,” the latter consults the 
tastes of the “ million,” and by so doing has become the most successful manager 
of the most popular concerts in the metropolis. That the taste of the million is 
now becoming as refined and elevated as that of the haut ton, is merely owing 
to the judgment, the tact, and the liberality of Mr. Arthur Chappell, who on the 
hundredth night of the series, chosen for his benefit, received such a proof of 
public appreciation as will not easily be forgotten. A more extraordinary sight 
than St. James’s Hall presented on that occasion, we have rarely witnessed. It 
seemed more difficult, indeed, to dismiss than to receive the crowds that 
clamoured for admittance, and we verily believe that, had it been possible to 
recommence the performance, by the same artists, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the first sitting, the whole terminating about midnight, the people 
would have waited patiently to hear such players and singers as Herr Joachim, 
Signor Piatti, Mr. Charles Hallé, Miss Banks, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who have now consented to give a réswmé of the last programme on three con- 
secutive nights during the ensuing week, when it is confidently expected there 
will be room for all the disappointed visitors, should they be inclined to try 
& similar encounter. It only remains for us to state that the concert of 
Herr Franz Abt, composer and kapellmeister to the Duke of Brunswick, 
drew a very large audience, and was highly successful. The programme con- 
sisted mainly of German “ lieder,” sung by German singers, among whom were 
Malle, Tietjens, Friulein Liebhardt, and Elvira Behrens, Herren Reichardt and 
pee pring was announced, but did not appear. The songs of the 
poser of the “ Swallows” i 
larity, but they are neither ewan’ bron g re ae ns bee 
, y resemble each other much 


in form and style, and belong to the sentimental wing 
school. For dra - . 
poses they are invaluable, so) 
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* CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
ANUPACTURE OF ALUM.—Amongst the great chemical manufact i i 
ures in which 
this country far excels all others, that of alum is one of the most important. Not 


only * foreigners look with wonder at the gigantic masses and crystals of this salt 
_ ed in various parts of the Eastern Annexe of the International Exhibition, 

even Englishmen, accustomed as they are to the large scale upon which our 
manufactures are carried on, cannot help regarding them with admiration. The 


process of manufacture is somewhat peculiar, and ne aa re 
great interest. Alum, popularly speaking, 18 a solu e@ co ee vehi De ’ 
this earth being very largely employed for dyeing and ot er purp a any 
soluble salt of this base would answer the purpose, but had ered be ane le 
ready purification by crystallisation. Now the most striking aa aa ween 0 

salts of alumina is the difficulty with which they are obtained oa ° a ina 
crystalline form, and so manufacturers have recourse to one of e dou ae 
which alumina forms with the alkalies, and which possesses, like most double 
salts, very strong crystalline tendencies. Chemically speaking, therefore, alum 
is a double sulphate of alumina and an alkali, this alkali being almost always at 
the present time ammonia, although formerly potash-alum was the one usually 
* are two or three different sources for the earthy base, the most general 
being a particular kind of shale found underlying seams of coal. When first 
dug up, this shale is black from the organic matter contained in it, and the 
alumina exists in an insoluble form; it is piled up in heaps about four or 
five feet high, and slowly calcined at a heat approaching ‘© redness, coal dust 
being added to it if it does not already contain sufficient organic matter. 
The heat requires somewhat careful regulation, as too high a temperature will 

render the alumina again insoluble. When properly burned, which usually 

requires about ten days, the material is soft and porous, and of a pale brick 

red colour. Having now obtained the soluble alumina, the next requisite is 

the sulphuric acid; this being a highly corrosive liquid, and therefore very 

dangerous and expensive to transport to any distance, is always made on the 

spot from pyrites or some other ¢heap source of sulphur. The shale is 

now digested for a day or two with some of the sulphuric acid, the tempera- 

ture being kept up by the introduction of steam. In this stage the liquid 

contains sulphate of alumina, together with a great many impurities derived 
from the shale and sulphuric acid. The next step is to prepare the sulphate of 
ammonia which has to be added to this soluticys of alumina, in order to give it 
crystalline tendencies. This is obtained by sading sulphuric acid to the very 
offensively smelling water produced in purifying gas, which contains considerable 
quantities of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, sulphide of ammonium, &c. 

Upon adding the acid to this, very disagreeably smelling gases and vapours are 

evolved, and the solution on being evaporated down, yields dark brown impure 
crystals of sulphate of ammonia. These are added in solution to the sulphate 
of alumina, previously obtained, and the mixture is evaporated to a certain point, 
and then allowed to cool with brisk agitation. The two salts combine on cooling, 
and the difference of the solubility of alum in hot and cold water being somewhat 
considerable, it is precipitated in the form of a white granular powder, not unlike 
crushed table salt in appearance. These crystals are then drained, and in some 
cases washed with some of the liquor obtained from a subsequent process. The 
alum is now tolerably pure, but requires recrystallization in order to separate 
the remaining impurities, and also to allow its magnificent crystallogenic 
powers to exert themselves favourably: for this purpose the small crystals, 
alum meal as they are called, are dissolved in boiling water, or in a liquid 
already saturated with alum. Several tons of alum being thus obtained in the 
form of a saturated hot solution, the liquid flows into a leaden tank, where it is 
allowed to settle for a few hours, depositing some insoluble matters and suspended 
impurities: the bulk of the liquid being very great its temperature does not 
materially lessen whilst it is settling. The clear solution is then run off into tubs, 
the bottoms of which are formed of great slabs of stone, five or six feet in 
diameter, and the sides of moveable staves six feet long, which are kept in their 
places by hoops and screws. The whole is now allowed to remain undisturbed 
for about eight days, after which the hoops are unscrewed and the staves 
removed, when a mass of crystallized alum of the shape of the tub appears. It is 
allowed to stand for about eight days longer, and is then tapped at a height of 
eight or ten inches from the bottom, and the liquid still remaining in the centre 
allowed to run out. Supposing four tons of alum have been taken in the first 
instance, the solid mass will contain about three, the other ton remaining in the 
liquid. This is used either to wash the alum meal, as previously stated, or to 
dissolve it in by the aid of heat for the roching process, as this latter crystalliza- 
tion is called. A description of the appearance of the alum in this stage is 
unnecessary, as one of the most prominent objects in the entrance to the Eastern 
Annexe is one of these tub-shaped blocks. We would, however, direct attention to 
the wonderful and beautiful crystalline forms which are seen upon looking at the 
inner surface through the hole cut in the side of the mass. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 
THE SUPPOSED MISSING NEBULA. 

Sir,—In relation to the recently agitated question of the disappearance of 
nebulz, a letter from Professor d’ Arrest, in the last number of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, is so interesting that perhaps a notice of it in your columns may not 
be unprofitable. It is known to some of your readers that that astronomer has 
recently been provided with a magnificent refracting telescope at Copenhagen 

of 10} Paris inches aperture, with which he tells us all Herschel’s nebula = 
visible, not excepting the most difficult, and also many new ones. By the use of 
this instrument he announced, in November last, that the nebula discovered by 
Mr. Hind, in the constellation Taurus, anno 1852, had disappeared. The follow- 
ing month, however, on hearing this announcement, Struye directed the great 
refractor at Pulkowa to the place, and found the nebula still faintly visible; in 
March, the next favourable opportunity for inspection, it was also seen, and 


brighter, which Struve attributed to the beautiful t 
some rem ransparency of the atmosphere 


On comparing d’Arrest’s Leipsic observations with his father’s, Sir John 





Herschel very recently came to the conclusion that a nebula (one of three near 
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together) in Coma Berenices had disappeared ; but on discussing his later obser- 
vations with the larger Copenhagen telescope, d’Arrest informs us (under date 
May 20th last) that all the three nebule are still visible, the one omitted in the 
Leipsic catalogue being much fainter than the others. Even before the publica- 
tion of this M. Chacornac informed Sir John Herschel that he had seen the three 
nebulz at Paris. 

There is, therefore, no proof of the disappearance from the sky of any nebula ; 
and on this point d’Arrest remarks that, as in the case of the stars, we are going 
back towards the ancient theory of the Incorruptibilitas Celorwn. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., L. T. W. 

Greenwich, July 5th, 1862. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PuoroGcraPnic Errecrs, Meraunic AND OTHER SpEcTRA.—In our report of 
the British Association meeting last year, we noticed (p. 424) Professor Miller’s 
lecture on Spectrum Analysis and the photographs of metallic spectra exhibited by 
him on that occasion. Since then Dr. Miller has been pursuing the inquiry, the 
results of which he laid before the Royal Society at their last meeting, on which 
occasion he also exhibited, by means of the electric light, the various photographs of 
spectraobtained. In his first communication at Manchester he considered theelectric 
spectra of various metals as very similar, the photographs of gold, silver, iron, and 
zine (figured in vol, iii., p. 439), for example, seeming to be almost mere variations 
of the same lines. This conclusion, however, was erroneously induced by his 
having used in his experiments a prism of bisulphide of carbon, the absorbent 
effects of which upon the chemical rays have since been found so great that the 
inferences drawn from the first experiments require considerable modification; 
for, notwithstanding the great length of the chemical spectra obtained by that com- 
pound itis not possible to photograph more than one-sixth or one-seventh of what can 
be obtained by means of lenses and prisms of rock crystal, although rock 
crystal possesses very much smaller refractive and dispersive powers, and gene- 
rally gives some traces of double refraction in one part or another of the spectrum. 
It became thus necessary to seek for some single refractive medium, possessing 
also high refractive and dispersive powers. Dr. Miller commenced this search by 
photographing the spectra through numerous substances transparent to the visible 
rays; and a comparison of these results showed how very different was the absorp- 
tive action of the media employed upon the chemical rays of the spectrum. In this 
way it has been found that media perfectly or equally transparent to the luminous 
rays vary much in permeability and may be nearly opaque to the chemical rays. 
This the photographs exhibited to the meeting clearly showed ; those of gold, 
silver, mercury, &c., taken from the spectra transmitted by rock-crystal prisms 
being marked with numerous and characteristic lines throughout the length of 
the spectrum, while the photographs taken from spectra transmitted through a 
screen of bisulphide of carbon were reduced to small portions, or to mere 
patches only. It was also a question of much importance to determine whether 
substances which as solids were transparent to the chemical rays, were equally 
so in a liquid or gaseous state, and whether the substances which were photo- 
graphically absorptive, preserved that property when raised to the condition of 
liquids or gases. The author’s conclusion was that this was so, whether the 
alteration of condition was attained by heat oc by mere solution in water. The 
perfect permeability of water to the chemical rays was not only very remarkable, 
but of great importance, as in none of the experiments had it been found that 
the condition of solution interfered in any way with the special and characteristic 
action of the substance dissolved. In this way, substances which, from the 
minuteness of their crystals, or other reasons, could not be examined in the solid 
forms were capable of being accurately tested. Rock-crystal, ice, and water, 
and white fluor-spar, were classed as the most perfectly transparent to the 
chemical rays. Rock-salt, the sulphates of lime, barytes, and magnesia, the 
alkaline sulphates, carbonates or earths, were placed in the second class, as were 
also various phosphates and borates. The soluble fluorides, chlorides, and bro- 
mides of the alkaline metals are freely transparent, but the iodides are only 
so in a much less degree. The nitrates were very remarkable in their effects, 
every one of these salts transmitting only about a sixth of the spectrum, and cutting 
off completely all the more refrangible rays. Organic acids and their salts 
exhibited a very marked absortive action upon the more refrangible rays. Of the 
liquids examined, water was, as stated, eminently diactinic. Absolute alcohol 
came next, but in a considerably inferior degree. Next following in the order of 
transparency, the author mentioned, first, Dutch liquid, chloroform, ether, benzol, 
distilled glycerine ; 2nd, fusel oil, wood spirit, oxalic ether ; 8rd, ascetic acid, oil 
of turpentine, carbolic acid, liquid paraffin boiling at 360°; 4th, bisulphide of 
carbon. Lastly, chloride and oxychloride of phosphorus, although perfectly 
colourless and limpid, cut off the chemical rays altogether. Nor were the experi- 
ments with gases less remarkable, there being little or no coincidence between 
their photographic transparency and their transparency to light or to radiant 
heat, as given in Dr. Tyndall's experiments. In the first place, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbonic acid, exhibit no absorptive power over the chemical rays. 
Secondly, olefiant gas, protoxide of nitrogen, cyanogen, hydrochloric canto 
but little, although a perceptible influence; but coal-gas cuts off completely 
the more refrangible half of the spectrum. The action of sulphurous acid gas is 
still more marked; that of sulphuretted hydrogen is greater still; but the effect 
of the vapour of bisulphide of carbon exceeds them both. The powerful Tae 
of coal-gas Dr. Miller attributes in a great degree to the presence vs it " aif. 
vapours of benzol and other heavy hydro-carbons, as the vapour of Wi awd 
fused in common air, exerts a more powerful influerice than coal-gas. r 
view to obtain the various spectra in a flat field, and at a uniform —— ster 
the prism, Dr. Miller has tried small specula of various metals as a ae a aed 
the rock-crystal lens, but the loss of chemical power in the reflected rays 


chemical qualities than any of the others. Newexperiments 0 
metals a other donuitaiens also recorded by Dr. Miller, ea apes sapere 
negative collodion plates exhibited. The photographs taken by aad val aad 
of platinum, palladium, gold, silver, mercury, lead, tin, bismuth, an por ain 
tellurium, tungsten, molybdinum, chromium, manganese, Iron, CO "Cnn d 
copper, aluminium, cadmium, zinc, magnesium, sodium, potassium, Pp tom Far 
gas-coke. It appears from these experiments, that while each me hee ee 
characteristic lines, the commencements of all their spectra are rere a ont 
hence the explanation of the similarity of the portion ee & as 
bisulphide of carbon, and which gave rise to the views my raves ike 
lines of copper extend far into the more refrangible portion of the a “pee 
range of those of magnesium is much more confined and shorter. | é rarity 
also, that metals allied in chemical properties usually exhibit a certain milari 





in their spectra. This occurs, for example, with the magnetic metals,—iron, 
cobalt, and nickel. The more volatile metals exhibit the strongest marked 
spectra. Thus cadmium gives four lines; zinc two, very strong in the least 
refrangible part, and four nearly equidistant lines at the extreme end of the 
refrangible part ; while the magnesium series is almost suddenly terminated by a 
broad vivid line in the middle of the spectrum. The source of light employed by 
Dr. Miller in these experiments has been the electric spark from a ten-inch 
induction coil passed between two fine silver wires; the rays either before or 
after traversing the material to be tested falling through a slit upon a quartz 
prism (at the angle of minimum deviation), behind which they were received 

a lens of rock-crystal, and passed on to a glass plate in the frame of the camera, 
coated with a film of collodion and iodide of silver, the usual time of exposure 
being five seconds. The gases were examined by interposing them in the path 
of the ray, inclosed in a brass tube closed at the ends with polished plates of rock- 
crystal. In examining the solutions the greatest care had to be taken to secure 
purity, the minutest traces of organic and other extraneous matters interferi 
with the proper result. Moreover, glass vessels cannot be employed to hold the 
liquids under trial,—all kinds of glass absorbing from three to four-fifths of the 
chemical rays in the electric spectrum. The only substance which could be 
used was rock-crystal, in thin polished slices. These investigations have thus 
made valuable additions to our knowledge of one branch of this interesting and 
important subject. 


Tue ArcH#oLocicaAL Meeting at Worcester.—The general proceedings 
of the forthcoming congress of the Archzological Institute on the 22nd inst. 
will be arranged under three sections: History, Early and Mediwval Antiquities, 
and Architecture. Memoirs will be read and subjects more especially in connec- 
tion with local history and archzeology will be discussed. The Council request 
that early intimation may be given of subjects which persons conversant with 
the history or ancient vestiges of Worcestershire may propose to bring under 
the consideration of either of the sections; and the Central Committee will be 
glad to receive suggestions in regard to objects of local or general interest, to 
which attention might be directed, or any assistance through which memoirs 
may be obtained from persons conversant with special objects of antiquarian 
investigation. 

In the section of History, the Hon. Lord Neaves, V.P.8.A.Scot., will preside : 
in that of Antiquities the chair will be taken by Charles Newton, Esq., M.A., 
keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. The proceed- 
ings of the section of Architecture will be conducted by Sir Stephen R. Glynne, 
Bart., F.S.A., whose intimate acquaintance with ecclesiastical architecture and 
medizeval buildings, especially in the district adjacent to the Marches of Wales, is 
well known to all who take interest in architectural researches. The Rev. 
Professor Willis, whose discourses on the architectural histories of the cathedral 
churches visited by the Institute in the course of their annual meetings have 
been a source of singular interest and attraction, has consented to illustrate the 
history of Worcester Cathedral; memoirs are also in preparation relating to 
Evesham, Pershore, and Malvern, with other remarkable examples of ecclesias- 
tical and domestic architecture in the Middle Ages which may be visited by the 
Institute during the meeeting, or appropriately brought under consideration on 
the occasion. 

Many are the interesting questions connected with historical investigations 
which Worcestershire will suggest ; it may suffice here to allude to the traces of 
early occupants in the hill fortresses; to the bold exploits of the plundering 
Northmen, who found too easy access by the Severn into this rich district ; and 
to the refuge found by the citizens of Worcester in Bevere, in the time of Hardi- 
canute; to the great struggle also, of which the decisive issue was achieved at 
the battle of Evesham ; to the interest associated-with the memory of Prince 
Arthur ; the loyal demonstrations on occasion of the progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the singular incidents connected with the Powder Plot conspiracy ; and to 
the memorable part taken by Worcester in the stirring events of the period of the 
Commonwealth. 

Excursions will be arranged on alternate days throughout the week, to Great 
and Little Malvern, Evesham, Pershore, Tewksbury ; the remains of early archi- 
tecture at Deerhurst ; the churches of Bredon, Kemerton, Overbury ; the curious 
barn (fourteenth century) at Bredon, with aisles and transepts; the ancient 
moated dwelling of the Nanfans family at Birts Morton, &. 

A temporary museum will be formed, by the kind permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, in the College Hall, the ancient conventual refectory, now used as the 
Cathedral School. It is proposed to illustrate certain subjects of local arts or 
manufactures, such as the origin and progress of the manufacture of porcelain, 
in which Worcester has won so high a reputation; and with this object may be 
combined an exhibition of examples of all earlier manufactures of porcelain in 
England, with specimens illustrating the invention of transfer by copperplate 
printing, an art originated, as it is asserted, at Worcester. 

The medieval manufactures of decorative pavementtiles at Droitwich and Malvern, 
the ancient salt-works, the works of the cappers and the ancient fraternity of horners 
of Bewdley, the glovers of Worcester, the frieze-weavers of Kidderminster, the 
glass-workers of Stourbridge, are well deserving of investigation. It is proposed 
to combine in the Museum the productions of a local press in the reign of 
Edward VI., now of great rarity and value. Through the kindness of several 
members of the institute, certain books printed at Worcester by John Oswen, 
1548-53, have been obtained for the collection, in which it would be highly inte- 
resting to bring together the entire series of the first efforts of typography at 
Worcester, at so early a date. 

At the last annual meeting of the Institute, ut Peterborough, the desire was 
strongly expressed that special attention might be addressed to the history of 
eminent persons in olden times, natives of, or residents in, the district visited by 
the Society, and the committee hope that by bringing such a proposal more 
extensively under notice valuable information may be elicited, and they 
how essentially the interest of such personal memorials might be enhanced by 
the contribution to the Museum of portraits of Worcestershire Worthies, of 
manuscripts, autographs, or other biographical materials. Amongst names 
associated with this part of our country are Heming, William of Worcester, and 
Florence of Worcester ; the metrical chronicler Layamon, a native of Astley ; 
the physician and astrologer Hugh de Evesham, in the twelfth century. In later 
periods Dr. John Dee, with his remarkable confederate, Kelly; Dr. Derham; Sir 
Reginald Bray ; Judge Lyttelton; Lord Keeper Coventry ; Lord Lyttelton; the 
Marquis of Worcester (author of the “‘ Century of Inventions”); Lord Somers ; 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury; the accomplished traveller and versifier, George 
Sandys; the inimitable author of ‘‘ Hudibras,” a native of Strensham; Richard 
Baxter ; Thomas Habingdon ; Andrew Yarranton; Dr. Hickes; and Dr. Wall, to 
whom Worcester owes its manufacture of porcelain, and Malvern the fame of its 
salubrity. 

The Lostibnte has been welcomed at Worcester with mogt encouraging cor- 
diality ; the Mayor and Corporation have placed the Guildhall, with other accom. 
modations, at the disposal of the society. The Worcester Natural History 
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tendered the use of their lecture-room, with free 
fluential local committee for prelimi- 
the high sheriff of the county, 
ing consented to officiate as chairman, and 
orcester, have been nominated honorary 
ommittee :—Mr. J. Severn Walker, hon. sec. of the 
al sec. of the institute; Mr. R. W. 


Society has, with like courtesy, ; 
access to its interesting museum. An in 
arrangements has bee 
Sir Edmund H. Lechmere, Bart., hav 
the. following gentlemen, 
secretaries of the local c 
Worcester Diocesan Archit. Soc., and hon. loc 
Binns, and Mr. Edwin Lees. : 
The “County History,” by Dr. Nash; [ 
Thomas and Mr. Green ; the works of Britton, W : 
tions to local topography, such as May’s “ History of Eves! * 
Ited with advantage by intending visitors. 
ershire archeology may also be found in 
” by the late Mr. Allies, F.S.A. ; 
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ild, &c., and various contribu- 
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shore,” &c., may be consu 
valuable information regarding Worcest 
the “ Antiquities and Folk-lore of Worcestershire, 
and in several recent works by Mr. John Noake,— 
«The Rambler in Worcestershire,” comprising many curious notices of parochial 
“ Notes and Queries for Worcestershire,” &c. ; 
will be found interesting details regarding Malvern 
The series of “ Architectural Sketches,’ now in 
course of publication by Mr. J. Severn Walker, may also be commended ; and a 
1d plan of the cathedral, indicating the periods of its 
architectural history, has been prepared under the sanction of the Diocesan 
tectural Society. Admission to the congress is not confined to members only. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Numismatic Society, June 26.—A conversazione was held at which a large 
number of very interesting coins and medals were exhibited by members of the 
Society and their friends. Mr. E. Wigan exhibited a case of large brass Roman 
coins (sestertii) of extreme beauty and rarity, a series which no other collector, 
and perhaps no public institution, could rival. 
tion was that of early British coins shown by Mr. Evans, honorary secretary. 
The other principal exhibitors were Captain Murchison, Mr. Whitbourn, 
Mr. Bergne, Mr. Boyne, Rev. F. K. Harford, Mr. Vaux, Dr. Gray, Sir F. Madden, 
and Mr. Williams; the latter gentleman exhibited six folio volumes of electro- 
types of Roman brass coins, forming an extremely perfect series of illustrations. 


Entomological Society, July 7, 1862. Fred. Smith, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The President exhibited a collection of galls received from Germany, 
with the insects which were the makers of many of them. 
Cynips Kollari (hitherto erroneously called in this country Cynips lignicola), 
occurred about three years since in profusion in the woods on the north side of 
London ; in the second season of its appearance, the presence within the gall of 
a fine fat larva was discovered by the tom-tiits, who made so good use of their 
discovery that it is now difficult to find a perfect example. 

Professor Westwood exhibited specimens of Acarus domesticus, De Geer (A. 
siro, Linn.), found by Dr. Maddox, of Woolston, near Southampton, in a nitrate 
of silver bath, prepared for photographic purposes. 
Andrew Crosse’s alleged creation of Acari might probably be explained on the 
principle that in that instance, as in this, the insects had been attracted by some 
of the chemical substances employed. Professor Westwood also exhibited some 
photographs of insects, and a collection of objects of interest recently added by 
Among the latter was a species of Raphidia, 
with the cast skin of the pupa, which was remarkable for the possession of man- 
dibles unlike those of the larva or the perfect insect, for the purpose of biting its 
way through the cocoon. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited two species of the Lepidopterous genus Micropterya, 
bred by Mr. Wilkinson, of Scarborough; M. salopiella from birch, and M. sub- 
purpurella from oak. 

The papers read were :—1. By Mr. Pascoe, “On Stenidea and Blabinotus.” 
2. By Mr. Walker, “ Notes on Chalcidites, and Characters of undescribed Species.” 
3. By Mr. Trimen, “ On some New Species of South African Butterflies, collected 
in British Kaffraria by W. S. M. D’Urban, Esq., during 1860-61.” 
apparently new species were described, including one the type of a new genus, 
Durbania, placed by the author in the family Lycenide. ~ 

Asiatic Society, 5th July. The Right Hon. Lord Strangford, President, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. R. 8. Poole, “On the Philological Affinities of 
the Coptic and Ancient Egyptian Languages.” 
of the correct interpretation of the ancient characters. 

_ The enchorial papyrus of Leyden affords, in its transcriptions of certain words 
in Greek, the means of reading the enchorial inscription of the Rosetta stone. 
The application of the alphabet thus obtained gives the same result in the cases 
of the names of Ptolemy, Berenice, Arsinoe, and Alexander, that Dr. Young and 
Champollion independently obtained from a comparison with the hierc 
1 language thus read is rendered certain by 
optic is the modern form of that language. ; 
classification of languages as monosyllabic, agg r 
then mentioned. 7 

The paper Mr. Poole proceeded to read began with certain principles of 

ples of com- 
parison, and then stated the general character 
comparison was next instituted with the Se 
the supposed earlier state of that group, 
with Egyptian, but that the traces of re 
condition of Semitism. 

The Egyptian roots show a slight relation to Semitic, but in the 
‘Two theories have been founded on this close 
8 Egyptian to be the early state of Semitic ; the author 

&c., holds the Semitic element of the language to 
lement, which he believes to be Nigritian. Mr. Poole, in 
Ns een that it would indicate that there has always 

» though there may also have been a barbarous form of 


Sir Charles Nicholson mentioned 
rectness of the results arrive 
papyrus which he had himse 
known scholars. 
other was to be n 
widely in form o 
on the whole, s: 


A scarcely less important collec- 


One of the species, 


He suggested that Mr. 


Mr. Stone to the Oxford Museum. 


The first offered a short proof 


The interpretation of the 


the proofs that C The general 
s _ c 


lutinate, and amalgamate, was 


of the Egyptian language. 
mitic group, and it was shown that 
biliteral, not triliteral, is not connected 
lation belong to the triliteral, or known 


pronouns are almost identical. 
relation. Bunsen suppose 
of the “ Genesis of the 
be foreign to the other e 
stating the latter theory 
been a civilized languag 


fact going far to prove the general cor- 
Egyptologists, that he had submitted a 
gypt, for translation, to two well- 
, unaware that any 
e, though differing 
ron one or two points, were, 
ht no doubt could be felt that 


Each furnished him with 
nade ; and the two, whic 
expression, and some 
) identical in meaning 
the original had been truly understo. 

Archeological Institute 
—A paper, “Ona Fragmen 
by the Rev. Henry M. Scarth, M. 
of which a rubbing was produ 


a translation 
h he laid on the tab) 
what in matte 
that he thoug 


» July 4th. Lord Talbot de Malahid 
an Inscription rece | 
A. The inscriptio 
ced at the meeting. 


e in the chair. 
ntly found at Bath,” was read 
nis on a slab of white marble, 
Mr, Charles Tucker, F,S.A., 

















then read “ An Account of the Discovery of a Roman Bridge hog yy vee 
Roman Wall, at Chesters, Northumberland, by John Clayton Eyre, F.S.A., an 

Jollingw P bridge originally crossed the Tyne, 
the Rey. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D.” The g ginall) aegis 
and the present remains have been erected so as to inc . e cae R rp 
of the Roman era. The foundations of two piers still exist In : ue river, 
almost exposed to view at very low ebbs. The chief remains, how : wr are oe 
of the land abutment on the north side of the river, where, upon t 2 i . 
several feet of earth, the bulk of the abutment and its river face hav e jeer _ 
almost entire. Carefully-made drawings of all the existing portions W voy. 1i- 
bited. and Mr. Clayton described the details of the work, and discusse the 
probabilities of its being on the line of march into Caledonia. The bridge was 
considered to have been flat, the abutments and piers being carried high enough 
to admit of the intervening spaces being timbered over. — Nearly the whole front 
of the work is secured by one long rod of iron, sunk into a groove extending 
across the outer course of stones, and connected with transverse rods stretching 

» inner portion of the work. 

in the dtsouanton which followed the reading of the paper, and in which 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, Lord Talbot, Mr. Albert Way, and Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., joined, it was stated that there was apparently an inner core 
of stone-work—not ranging with the level of the other portion—and in which 
the stones differed so much in size, in “ tooling,’ and in the manner of their 
clamping, lead to the presumption that an earlier structure had occupied the 
same site. There appeared to have been a covered way extending through the 
abutment. ; 

A notice was then read of some objects in bone, bronze, and jet, and fragments 
of pottery found, together with human remains, near Stanhope, in Weardale. 
Mr. 8. J. Mackie, F.G.S., by whom the articles were exhibited, was present, and 
gave some explanations in reference to them. _ Z 

Several interesting articles of medieval age were exhibited. The Archwo- 
logical Congress was announced to be opened at Worcester, on the 22nd instant, 
under the presidency of Lord Lyttleton, Lord Lieutenant of the County. It will 
terminate on the 29th instant. 
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